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Why in the world does Irma give Ernie Klack 
Carter's knitted boxer shorts on Mother’s Day? 


Slircwti reasoning' is bpliiiid wife Irma's noble goslure. Tbc 
lip-ofT: Carter’s laiillrd boxer slit)rls never need ironing. 
Irma has itunlo a .small but significant inveslrneiu in better 
living (l)c.si(Jes, she couldn’t resist that new “Grecian Key’’ 


print). As for Krnic — no questions asked, lie just 
bims, ... 


himself in thedashin 


, the luxurious comfort of 


's a/lloii blits. Kveryhoily wins! Iletnarkahie gift for 


y day — biitti'd boxers by Carter’s. 


Ernie Klack is any guy tc/io wears Curler's knitter/ boxer shorts and considers it umieilizcd (anti uncomforlaUe) to near any other kind. 



“Grecian Key" Print Knit Boxers $1.65 . • • at these and other fine stores! BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Co. • CHICAGO. Baskin — All Stores 
CLEVELAND, The May Co. • CINCINNATI. Shillito's • COLUMBUS. F. 4 R. Lazurus Co. • DENVER, Robert Wilson Co. . DES MOINES, Younkers . DETROIT, J. L. Hudson Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, Steketee's • lOS ANGELES, Bullock’s — Downtown, Westwood, Pasadena, Santa Ana 'NEW HAVEN. J. Johnson 4 Sons ‘NEW YORK, Franklin Simon • NEWARK, Hahne 4 Co. 
ROCHESTER, Sibley, Lindsay 4 Curr . ST. LOUIS. Boyd's - All Stores • SALT LAKE CITY, 2.C.M.I. ■ SYRACUSE, Hotel Syracuse Men's Store . TUCSON. Levy's 








Who has your tire size? Your Goodyear Dealer 

Goodyear makes more tire sizes than anybody — sizes to fit 
all U. S. makes of cars including compacts, and 94% of all 
imports. And what a lire you get! 

Goodyear tires are the world’s first Turnpike-Proved tires. 

And now, they’re precision-built with electronic controls — to 
give you the three big tire advances of 1960; 

1. Goodyear tires give you up to 25% more safe mileage 
than before — anywhere, 

2. New whisper-quiet, cushion-soft ride. 

3. Quicker starts, surer stops, better car control on turns. 

Without question, these precision-built Goodyear tires are 
the finest we have ever built. And you can get them every- 
where— from the same Goodyear dealers who offer you expert 
tire smu'ce. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 

GOOD,^EAR 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 

Watch “Goodyear Theater" on TV every other Monday evening. 
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HEIR TO A PROUD TRAUITION . . . SYMBOL OF A WAY OF LIFE. This elegant Fiat 2100 pro- 
elaims its owner’s taste for big-car comfort and hig-engine performance . . . voiced in a well-bred 
whisper. Hardly surprising. Look at Fiat’s 60-year ])edigree: its forebears include some of the 
immortal kings of the road, classics of Italian beauty. Today’s Fiat 2100 reflects its heritage in 
everything from its sophisticated styling to the tiniest handcrafted luxury appointment. And of 
course. Fiat economy is famous. Suggested price: S2998 p.o.e., New' York, plus $35 make-ready 
charge. See it at your Fiat dealer’s. Or write or phone Fiat Motor Company, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36. Longacre 5-7034 ... In Canada, Fiat Motors of Canada Limited, 321 

Bloor Street East, Toronto 5, Ontario FIAT 

European Delivery: for sales or rentals see Fiat Motor Co.. Inc., Overseas Assistance at address above, your Fiat dealer or travel agent. 



Corrr; Keuliieku Derby ► 


When Artist Morton Roberts 
visited Churchill Downs he 
succeeded in capturing; on his 
canvases some classic scenes at 
Louisville, which he preac iw 
and describes on pages 36-40. 

Painlina by Morion Roberts 


Next week 

SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



► A thousand-mile cruise by 
outboard from Seattle to the 
great glaciers and towering 
icebergs of Alaska, with a 
cruise map and details on how 
to get there and what to see. 


► Luis Aparicio, the happy- 
go-lucky White Sox short- 
stop, is no bigger than a bat 
boy, but he makes the big 
plays with major grace, pas- 
sion and a little bit of hot dog. 


► A Sporting Look preview 
of the summer, as reflected in 
the clothes selected by Sports 
Ili.ustrated's fashion editors 
for sea and air travel to F]u- 
rope and the Rome Olympics. 
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weekly by Time Inc.. 540 
No. Michigan Avg., (Jhicitgo 
11. III. This issue is published 
in national and regional edi- 
tions. Second-clasii ]><)atage paid 
at Chicago, 111. and at additional 
mailing oIHcgs. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 
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MEMO from the publisher 


r \TE IN 1953 a TIME Inc. editor 
j wrote a memo. He was part of 
an experimental project aimed at the 
publication of a new magazine. 

"The world of sports,” his memo 
said, “is a wonderful world. Few fields 
offer more challenging opportunities 
for fine reporting, fine writing and 
fine photography. 

"No publication anywhere has 
ever attempted to cover this whole 
exciting world. 

"To be successful in the field of 
sport a magazine must be the sports 
magazine, not just a sports magazine. 
It must bring the reader the best re- 
porting, the best writing, the best 
pictures, the best adventure, the best 
counsel, the best everything.” 

Vol. I. No. 1 of Sports iLLUSTR.'tT- 
ED appeared in August 1954. From 
then until now, 294 issues later, the 
author of the memo and the Manag- 
ing Editor of Sports Illustrated 
have been one and the same. No man 
has been more responsible for the ex- 
tent to which Sports Illustrated 
has succeeded in approaching the 
high and always elusive ideals he set 
forth six and a half years ago: none 
has pursued them more intently. 

Last week TIME Inc. announced 
the appointment of Sidney L. James 
as Publisher of Sports Illustrated 
and the appointment of Andre La- 
guerre to succeed him as Managing 
Editor, For readers familiar with this 
magazine, it may seem redundant to 
say anything more about Sid James. 
In a real sense you have been meet- 
ing him in these pages every week. 



SIDNEY L. JAMES 


As he becomes Publisher, James 
completes nearly a quarter century 
with TIME Inc. A native of St. Louis, 
he attended Washington University. 
In 1936 he joined the New York staff 
of Time as a National Affair.s writ- 
er, later was chief of news bureaus in 
Chicago and on the West Coast. P’or 
three years preceding the birth of 
Sports Illustrated he was Assist- 
ant Managing Editor of Life. And 
before all of that he played a pretty 
good second base for the Rock Island 
Railroad— on weekends, 

In this space from here on, it will 
be Sidney L. James. This departing 
Publisher, about to take new duties 
involving production of TIME Inc. 
publications, could not ask for better 
than that, because, to borrow some 
words, he is the best. 




SUBSCRIPTION RATES U.S., Canada and U.S. Posseaaiona, 1 yr. $7.50. All other subscriptiona, 1 yr. $10.00. 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE s CORRESPONDENCE J. b^dn'ard King. General Manager. Mail BubRcription 
orders, correspondence and instructions for change of address to: Sports Illustbateu, 640 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Change of address requires three weeks’ notice. Please name magazine and 
furnish address label from a recent issue, or state exactly how magazine is addressed. Include postal zone 
number. Chauge requires old as well as new address. 

EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING CORRESPONDENCE Sforts iLLt-'kTRATEU, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.Y. 

OTHER TIME INC. PUBLICATIONS TIME, LiPE, FORTUNE, ARCIIITECTURAL ForUM and HOUSE A HOME, 
Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Prraidc'nl, Roy K. Larsen; hixeeutive Vice Presidonl.s, Howard Black, 
Charles L. Stillman; Administrative Vice Presidents, D, W. Brumbaugh, C. D. Jackson; Vice I’residenla, 
Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes, Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, Allen Grover, Andrew Heiskell. J. 
Edward King, James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine Jr., P. I. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen Jr.; Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 




THE WINNING COMBINATION! 


LUXURY DRIVING 
pcusiRUE ECONOMY 


You’re in the winner’s circle with Cities SePi'icc 
gasolenes. These quality fuels deliver everything 
you need to come out ahead . . . luxury driving 
plus true economy. 

Cities Service gasolenes actually protect as 
they power your car . . . work with your car to 
give you trouble-free driving and long mileage. 
No matter what the going distance, your engine 
gives you maximum efficiency . . . you’ll gel all 
the mileage you’re entitled to from every gallon. 

Why handicap your car with ordinary brands 
when these superior Cities Service gasolenes cost 
no more! Why not try a tankful today? Take a 
tip on the winning combination and ‘'fill it up” 
ivith Cities Service gasolenes. 



THREE GREAT GASOLENES 
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TENNIS 

at Buck Hill 

SERVING you with eight 
Teniko clay courts— among the 
finest and fastest in the East. Also 
at your service— Ed Faulkner, Pro 
for twenty years. Golf, swimming, 
riding. Scenic wonderland. Superb 
food. Fine accommodations. 


New York 
Reserveliorx Office 
30 Rocfcc/e/ter Plate 
Circle 5-5620 






MAN does not begin 
climbing mountains or fishing or 
sailing without changing a little 
himself, and never, anywhere in 
the world, have so many new peo- 
plediscovered socjuickly the pleas- 
ures, disciplines and rewards of 
ardent participation in sport." 


SPORTS ILLXJSTRATE-n 

America > Sano/iat Sports IVeekh 


WE’RE ml going to 
EUROPE THIS SEASON! 



Why should we? Penn's Woods is the giealesl. 

We give it a GO every weekend- Different place 
... but different! There's sand in our shoes or 
pine needles in our hair.. . but smiles all over. 

If you don't know . . . you should. Get the 
SCOOP. Write for GO booklets, now. 

n ^^J trsvel KII ~l 

' Mail to Dept, of Commerce I 

I 279 State Capitol • Harrisburg | 

I Atirirait | 

I City State _ I 


PENNSYLVANIA 



Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 


THE QUESTION: Regardless of 
the horse he was on, what 
jockey turned in the most 
masterful ride in any Kentucky 
Derby you've seen? 



EVERETT A. CLAY 

Hialeah Race Course 
Public relations director 
and secretary 


Dave Erb tin Neeriles in 19.56. Erb was 
oir last in a field of 17 starters. He was 
next to last midway down the back- 
stretch. It took a cool head and the ut- 
most confidence to sit there, looking: for 
an opening. He moved to the middle of 
the track, found an opening and won by 
I hree-rjuarters of a length. 



W. H. VEENEMAN 

(.'liairman of Ike Board 
of Churchill Doinis 


I think the Derby topped them all. 
Meade rode Brokers Tip, and Fi.sher 
was up on Head Play. They rrtde neck and 
neck in the stretch, punching and pull- 
ing each other's bridles, Both were so 
far ahead it wasn’t fair to disqualify 
either. One had to win. Meade won on 
Brokers Tip. 

CONTINUED 
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Announcing a Revolutionary 
Kind of Car! 




Here’s the short, short story of an incredible new com- 
pact car from Britain— The Austin 850 and Morris 850. It’s 
3 feet shorter, priced $300 lower than the leading imported 
compacts. If they can park on a dime, this one can park on 
a shirt button. 

The engine is placed sideways in front. So are the gear- 
box, transmission, differential. Result: far more legroom 
than in far bigger cars! 

The Austin & Morris 850 has solid unitized ^ 
construction, plus another big secret: independent 
rubber suspension all around. Soaks up 


potholes, shock, vibration that shakes the life out of “ordi- 
nary” cars 6 feet longer. 

One of the 850’s sports car features is front wheel drive. 
Gives you "go" on hills, slick, ice, snow, And it's virtually 
skid-proof! Top test drivers tried again and again, and said: 
“The darn car refuses to skid!” The reason: another 850 
exclusive— cornerstone placement of its broad track wheels. 

and 45 mpg! See the incredible 
850 soon. You’ll say, “It’s just too 
good to be true!”— for years 
after it’s yours. 


'$ 1295 ' 


, DEPT. SI52, 304 
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iMeWjyouiio^ lawnl 

with a *i 

MOTO-MOWER^ 


24" ROTO-RIDE® 



Just climb aboard and sit in 
contour-seal comfort. All the 
controls are at your finger- 
tips on the smart Console 
Control Panel ... 3 levers 
that command throttle, shift- 
ing and blade engagement. 
You merely ride and steer 
while the Roto-Ride trims 
your lawn cleanly, crisply. 


From quick-action 
stsirt to relaxed finish, 
mowing’s a merry 
experience with a 
Moto-Mower Roto- 
Ride. There’s no 
ro])e-tugging to .start 
... a few twists of 
the Imiwlse Starter 
handle and you’re 
ready to take off and 
mow. A muscular 
4' , HP. cast iron 
4-cyc!e engine and 
Moto-Mower’s 
Power-Flo automo- 
tive-type transmis- 
sion do the work. 


A unique 14 -wide rear 
roller provides sure-footed 
traction, propels you up 
grades as steep as 20^ with- 
out a protest. And the roller 
levels the lawn as you mow. 
Try the Roto-Ride today 
. . . and see the complete 
Moto-Mowcr line of auto- 
motive-engineered rotaries, 
riders, reels and tillers. 

SOLD BY QOAUrr-MIHDED DULERS 
-CHECK THE YELLOW RACES 

Deluxe 24" Roto-Ride 

533935 

Super 24” Rider 



$199.95 


MOTO-MOWER 


MOTO-MOWER, INC. 

Richmond, Indiana 
Subsidiary of Dura Corporatior) 



CHARLES HATTON 

LoHiscille, Ky. 

Racing columnist for 
Triangle Publications 


I’ve seen every Derby since 1916. Bill 
Knapp’s ride on Exterminator in 1918 
was the best. E.xlerminator was originally 
brought to the Derby as a trial horse. 
He wa.s unknown and went to the post 
at $29.60 to $1. He outstripped the fa- 
vorite, Escoba; it was the start of Ex- 
terminator’s career. 



FRED CAPOSSELA 

Baldinn, N.Y. 

New York Racing 
AsunciaHun track 
(ninouncer 


Eddie Arcaro’s ride on Hill Gail in 1952. 
There was a large field of 16 horse.s. From 
post position No. 1, Eddie had to come 
out at an angle and lake the lead imme- 
diately to avoid being shut off. He angled 
out to the front with a terrific burst of 
speed, a masterful maneuver, and he 
kept the lead all the way. 



MRS. ISABEL DODGE 
SLOANE 

Owner 

Brookmcade Stable 


Naturally I’m partial to my only Derby 
winner — Cavalcade in 19.34. However, the 
mo.st exciting Derby was last year’s, when 
my horse. Sword Dancer, finished second 
to Tomy Lee after the famous bumping 
match in the stretch. Bill Boland claimed 
a foul, but you don’t win a Kentucky 
Derby on a foul. 



GENE MORI 

President 
Hialeah and 
Garden Stale Park 


Henry Moreno's handling of Dark Star 
in the 1953 Derby was the most master- 
ful I’ve seen. Native Dancer, one of the 
great horses, was the favorite. Dark Star 
went to the post at $24.90 to $1 odds. 
Dark Star set the pace all the way, and 
Moreno held on in the stretch to win. It 
was the only way to beat Native Dancer. 
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"Don't worry if we're a little late..." 

Even the best-planned visits are subject to last- 
minute changes and delays. When that happens, 
just call and let the folks who are waiting know 
when you’ll arrive. You'll save them needless worry 
and your welcome will be warmer. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by number. It's twice as fast. 
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Events and Discoveries 

of the Week 


New Cast, New Critics 

After ten months of legalistic and 
labyrinthine procrastination, 
World Heavyweight Champion Inge- 
mar Johansson and Challenger Floyd 
Patterson at long last signed a con- 
tract to hold their return title match 
June 20 at New York’s Polo Grounds. 
W'hile waiting for the curtain to rise, 
the dramatis personae of the long- 
awaited show has undergone consid- 
erable change. Bill Rosensohn, the 
erstwhile promoter, is out of the pic- 
ture. Onetime Patterson manager 
Cus D’Amato now doe.s his prompt- 
ing from far out in the wings. Vincent 
Velella, the original group’s money 
lender, was shelved on three counts of 
perjury; and of the original support- 
ing cast, only TelePrompTer’s Irving 



MANSION FOR MASCOT 

Philadelphia's John B. Kelly, who 
not long ago gave a bride to the 
reigning Prince of Monaco, last 
week benefited another dignitary. 
Fordham University’s ram, Rame- 
ses XVIII, had been without a place 
to call his own since last spring, 
and loyal Pordham students had 
not been able to raise sufficient 
money to build him one. 'With all 
speed Sportsman-Briokmaker Kel ly 
dispatched men and material from 
his masonry company to Ford- 
ham’s Bronx, N.Y. campus, had a 
palatial mansion ready for Ram- 
eses within 24 hour.s {see above). 


Kahn remains (having bid a record 
$700,000 for the TV and film rights). 

The fact that the production prom- 
ised for June will be relatively free 
of the turgid plots and counterplots 
of the earlier play is largely due to 
the business acumen of the Swedish 
champ. But for all his shrewdness, 
Ingo, it seems, is not yet fully in the 
clear. An outfit calling itself Bio- 
rhythm Computers sees doom ahead 
for him. Bio-rhythm claims it can 
predict a man’s good days and his 
bad days on the basis of physique 
and psyche. ‘‘Patterson will be in 
excellent physical condition on June 
20,” says Bio’s George Thommen, 
"and his sensitivity cycle will be 
high. Johansson will be physically 
low, with his sensitivity cycle in 
critical condition.” 

Even more pessimistic is Peter Hur- 
kos, a former member of the Dutch 
underground who claims he received 
his extrasensory powers after falling 
from a roof. ‘‘I have seen Johansson,” 
he says. "I have observed his person- 
ality. He is going to lose.” "Well, some- 
one asked, will Patterson knock him 
out? ‘‘Patterson, Patterson— who is 
Patterson?” replied Hurkos, “I do not 
know the name.” 

Bids for the Old Mug 

After Sceptre’s pitiful showing in 
the America’s Cup races of 1958, 
wiseacres said that the old mug 
had had its day. Far from it. Last 
week Australia challenged for 1962. 
Spurred by their cousins and still 
smarting from their defeat, the Eng- 
lish cabled that they too intended to 
challenge in 1962. Any other bids? 

The Young Idea 

^ub Reporter Sam McMurray, an 

8-year-old New Yorker who covers 
the sports beat for the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Bank Street School News, is not 


a man to pull his 
punches. “I hate 
Mantle,” wrote 
McMurray in his 
column last week, 
‘‘and I hate the 
Yankees too.” 

Elsewhere in 
the sports world 
other youngsters 
with equally firm 
views were mak- 
ing their opin- 
ions known— the 
youthful Cleve- 
land partisans of 
Herb Score and 
Rocky Colavito, for instance, whose 
indignation at Indian General Man- 
ager Frank Lane for trading off their 
heroes knew no bounds. True, Emily 
Fitzgibbons, 16-year-old president of 
the Colavito club, had her moment of 
wavering after Rocky left for Detroit. 
‘‘I thought we might disband,” Emi- 
ly admitted, “but so many members 
protested that I felt like a heel for 
even thinking about it.” Far from 
abandoning the Chicago-bound idol, 
the Herb Score club announced that 
it planned to advertise in the Chicago 
papers for new members. 

In San Francisco, on the other hand, 
it looked for a while as if the young 
had already written off their heroes 
when local merchants reported that 
souvenir baseball caps bearing the in- 
signia of virtually every team in the 
land except the Giants were selling at 
a hot clip. Turned out the Giants 
weren’t in eclipse at all. It's just that 
the midget leagues and sandlot teams 
use the caps as their own official in- 
signia. A cap with a P on it might 
mean Pittsburgh Pirates to the rest of 
the country, but around the Bay area 
it more likely means Panthers, Para- 
chutists, Pumas, Pollywogs or even 
Pounders. As for the Giant caps, they 
are too sacred for such cavalier use on 
California playgrounds. 
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Just in Time 

A new tunnel that burrows beneath 
the Swiss Alps may soon render 
obsolete the life-saving services of the 
famed St. Bernard dogs. For at least 
one of the heroic breed, a St. Ber- 
nard named Simon Bolivar who re- 
sides in the more comfortable climate 
of southern California, the news of 
enforced retirement will come none 
too soon. Only last week, on a hike in 
the San Gabriel Mountains, Simon’s 
paws got so sore he had to be carried 
down the mountain on a litter. 

Harness Etiquette 

TTarness racing, once a casual 
country-fair entertainment for 
the blue-denim bunch, has grown into 
a spit-and-polish sport for the silk-tie 
set at tracks that gleam like super- 
markets. To make sure that back- 
woods tracks conform to carriage- 
trade standards, Harness Tracks of 
America, an association of trot-track 
owners, has posted some rigid rules 
of etiquette: 

1) All drivers must be neatly 
dressed, clean-shaven, have shined 
shoes and wear bright, clean racing 
silks. 

2) All trainers must insist their 
caretakers look neat. 

3) Drivers must not talk to fellow 
drivers during post parades or races, 
nor to the public in the paddock. 

4) Women must not take horses to 
or from the track during the program. 

Sparking the Flash 

Tracing a track of fresh cinders 

neatly arranged by a manure 
spreader and wearing a new pair of 
shoes designed by his coach (held by 
laces instead of elastic bands), the 
country’s best miler decided at Eu- 
gene, Ore. last week to shed the cas- 
ualness that has marked his running 
all spring. 

Flowing past Stanford’s pace setter, 
Ernie Cunliffe, at the three-quarter 
mark, Dyrol Burleson, the 19-year- 
old University of Oregon flash, puffed 
out his cheeks and blazed to the fin- 
ish line for a new record. His time: 
3:58.6— the fastest mile ever run by 
an American. “It’s easy to follow 
when the other guy sets the pace,” 
said Burleson. “I even had something 
left when the race was over. I know 
I can run faster.” 



Burleson breaks the tape and a record 


Slapdash Job 

rprack Coach Bill McElroy of Loy- 
ola College is a man who believes 
the way to do it right is to do it your- 
self. He himself laid out the Baltimore 
school’s new track, opened it with 
pride last week for a meet against 
Western Maryland College. 

He was mildly surprised when a 
runner won the 220-yard dash in the 
snail’s-pace time of 27.1; was aston- 
ished when 11 hurdles were needed to 


fill the track for the 220-yard hurdle 
event, instead of the proper 10; and 
was mortified when the truth dawned. 
His 220-yard course was 240 yards. 

Like Old Times 

rpacoma. Wash, welcomed its new 

Pacific Coast League baseball 
team with a burst of civic enthusiasm 
and ill-concealed delight at the long- 
awaited chance to stick an athletic 
thumb in the eye of its hated rival 
and neighbor, Seattle. But the occa- 
sion was not an unqualified success. 

Opening day was rained out. Two 
days later, on a field dried by soldiers 
using napalm. Mayor Ben Hanson 
threw the symbolic first pitch, plunk- 
ing the damp ball into the kidneys of 
Congressman Thor Tollefson, sym- 
bolic first batter. One double-header 
was completed in a 37° fog, but the 
next day’s game was rained out, and 
so was the next and the next and the 
next. Eventually another double- 
header was played— in 32° cold. 

The new team finally met (and 
beat) archrival Seattle last Friday, 
but the game was played through the 
rain after a fruitless wait for fair skies. 

Apparently forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the plans for revival was the 
reason that Tacoma’s last Pacific 
Coast League team left town in 1905: 
the weather wasn’t fit for baseball. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



PAAVO KOTILA, 32-year- 
old farmer from Veteli, 
Finland, earns victory 
wreath after outstrid- 
ing 166 other long-dis- 
tance runners in 26- 
mile Boston marathon. 
“After the first five 
mile.s it was easy," said 
a jaunty Kolila. 



WILMA RUDOLPH, 19- 
year-old Tennessee 
State sophomore, set 
American records in 
100- and 220-yard 
dashes to lead her col- 
lege to its sixth straight 
national A.^U women’s 
indoor track champi- 
onship at Chicago. 



SANDRA HAYNIE of Aus- 
tin, Texas, at 16 the 
youngest golfer to hold 
both the Texas Wom- 
en’s Amateur and pub- 
lic links titles, took 
her fourth consecutive 
Austin Women’s cham- 
pionship with a 1 over 
par performance. 



BOBBY RIGGS, 42, for- 
mer national lawn ten- 
nis champion and one- 
time Davis Cup star, 
turned his hand to pad- 
dle tennis, proceeded 
to defeat Fred Baraza- 
ni 6-3, 6-4 for national 
open single.? champion- 
ship at New York. 



LARKY WOOD, 22-year- 
old Colorado Universi- 
ty freshman, smashed 
his way to victory in 
National Intercollegi- 
ale handball cham- 
pionships at Boulder. 
Colo., with 21-16, 21- 
10 win over Dick Bee- 
ler of Texas University. 



ETHEL DIZE, longtime 
Baltimore duckpin 
bowling ace, averaged 
a startling 140 pins per 
game, for total of 1,259 
to set a nine-game 
women’s world record 
in national duckpin 
bowling congress tour- 
nament at Richmond. 
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You can perform better 

with a GUINNESS coming up! 



GUINNESS puts^A 
a smile in your 1 ' 
t/lass . . . straight J « 

or jw ixed with | ‘ 

beer, ginger ale, / 

colas or tonic. ^ J 




First time you try a Guinness®, you may make a 
face. (That's frank, isn’t it?) Think nothing: of 
it. Guinness stout is not every man’s drink. But 
it’s no secret who does like the Guinness taste ! 

It is the man who is male, masculine and mighty. 

He finds Guinness’ strong, partly-bitter flavor 
just right. Where men are men, Guinness 
matches their vigor with robust cooling refresh- 
ment. If you’re the Guinness type, nothing else 
gives you its goodness. Buy Guinness to drink 
with beer, half-and-half ... or it’s great straight. 

GUINNESS!.. 

A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 



IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


COMING EVENTS 


April 20 to May 5 

AH times are E.D.T. 
★ CoUiT television * reUeisiun ■ Network radio 


Friday, April 29 


Jom-s vs, DrKuwi, middles, 10 rds., Buston, 
10 ii.m. !.NBC I. 

GYMNASTteS 

U.S. Men’s and Women’s Champs, and Pinal 
Olymiiie Trials, Wosi Point, N.Y. (through 
May II. 


Saturday, April 30 


All-Woman's International Raee, Miami. 

AUTO RACING 

SCCA .Natl, ilallv. Farmington, Mich, (also 
-May II. 

SCCA Natl. Races, Danville, Va. lalso May 1). 
New York at Baltimore 

Pitlshurgh at, Cincinnati (CB.S-TV, Mutual- 
radio I," 

’ San Francisco at Los Angeles (ABCl.* 

ship Rcguila, Mamaroncok, 
(also May 1 ). 
•.%2.5,nOO. Wcslhury, N.Y. 


Dinghy Champii 
N.Y. 

Pelican Natl. Champs., M: 




for-all Pact 
5E RACING 
Lag Handicap, $60,000 added. Aqueduct, 


i Valley .Slakes, $2.';.0fl0 ad. 
den State Park, N.J. 

HUNT RACE MEETINGS 

Maryland Hunt Cup, Glyndon, Md. 

LACROSSE 

Navy at Maryland. 


Sunday, May 1 

SASEBALL 

■Del roil at Chicago (NBC-TV, Mutual-radio).* 
i#i New York at Baltimore (CBSj.* 

GOLF 

World Championship (loll series. Heb.trt vs. 
January, 5 p.m. (NBC). 


Monday, May 2 

■ Philadelphia at Chicago (Mutual),* 


Tuesday, May 3 

■ Philadelphia at Chicago (Mutual).* 

Derby Trial, Slo.OOt) added, Churchill Downs. 
Ky. 

SHOOTING 

Golden Wrat Grand Amerirnn trap shoot, 
Reno (through May 8). 


ll’cdnr.'ida?/, May i 

BASEBALL 

■ Kansas City at Boston (Mulual).* 

BOXING 

■a Johnson va, Floyd, light heavies, 10 rds., Phil- 
adelphia, 10 p.in. (ABC). 

HORSE RACING 

The Comely, $25,000 added. Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Thursday, May 5 

■ Pittsburgh at Chicago (Mutual).* 

Kcwporr-Rnsimada Ocean Race, Newport 
Beach, Calif, (through May 7). 

LPGA Peach Blossom Betsy Rawls Open, 
$6,00(1, Spartanburg, R.C. Ilhrough May R). 
Touriiaineni of Champions. $40,000, Las Vegas, 
Nev. (through May H). 

*Seo local listing 
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The Dobbs Caribe — popular Dobbs super De Luxe Cocoanut straw... with a carved, textured look. This color; now Oliv'crdo, 
straw in rich, dear colors for the first time. The band is all- reminiscent of the earth colors of Southern Spain, $7.9”). 


Put yourself in the winner's circle... 

Grand Slam - the 1960 Straw Collection by Dobbs ! 


An elite quartet of straws. This year featuring a new '‘first’’ 
in the Dobbs collection of distinguished hats -the Dobbs 
Ciiriho, famous 1 )e Luxe Cocoanut straw, in dear colors for 
the very first time. See them all. Wear them all. You'll see 
an interesting new “you" for Summer 1960! 


The Dobbs Milan in Nassau Grey, of fine Italian !Milan straw, 
811.95 to 520. The Fore ’n’ Aft — famou.s Boater straw with snap 
brim, .57.95. The Dobbs Majorca— a “fun-in-the-sun” hat, in- 
spired by the famous Spanish island,. 55.95. Other Dobbs Straws, 
86.50 to 850, at finer stores throughout the U.S. and Canada. 



DOBBS, PARK AVKNUE AT 49Ta STREET, NEW YOUK, N.Y. DOBBS IS A DIVISION OF Il.AT COUPOR-ATION OF AMERIC.A 






THE CITIES OF CANADA : 2nd in a series. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


WINNIPEG. MANITOBA 


VANCOUVER. B. C. 


'WO AHerful world 













The cities of Canada are not European or 
American . . . they’re Canadian— diHd more 
than worth a visit when you’re exploring 
the wonders of vast and varied Canada. 

Come and savor their particular, individual 
pleasures: the companionship of history in 
Quebec’s storied streets ... the cathedral city 
of Fredericton with its magnificent new 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery . . . vibrant, booming 
Toronto, fastest-growing city in the world. 

Here are the world-famous Stratford Festival, 
the colorful, exciting Calgary Stampede, 
the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, the celebrated 
Vancouver International Festival of the arts — 
a highlight of the North American travel year — 
and the unique flavor of French-Canadian 
Montreal. All this in friendly, foreign Canada 
—land, too, of a million lakes and rivers, 
of gay resort playgrounds, majestic mountains, 
and glorious seaside beaches. Whatever 
your idea of a perfect holiday, you’ll find it 
in Canada, just a brief journey from your door. 
You don’t need a passport— nothing but a yen 
for a new vacation experience. How about 
starting to plan, today? That part’s fun, too. 




NEW “INVITATION TO CANADA" 


T -4 -04-05 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada 
Please send "Invitation to Canada" and other information to: 


A new. exciting took at the wonderful vacation- 
land next door, previewing a Canadian holiday 
with all Its spectacular beauty. Write to the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
Canada, or simply mail this coupon. 


ADDRESS 

STATE - 

Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope 
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Swing into the best 
golf of your life 


lUiE^4ni 

K-28 


Wbu wub 

lDiE»on 


''You’ll smile, too,” says Dr. Cary 
Middlecoff*, "when you see how your 
game will improve with Wilson K-28 
golf equipment. You get maximum 
distance, better control, and a big 
bonus in confidence from these top 
woods, irons, and balls. Exclusive 
Wilson Strata-Bloc® wood construc- 
tion and Dynamic Balanced iron heads 
make the difference. The K-28 ball is 
live, tough, and white for life. 

This summer play Wilson K-28 and 
swing into the best golf of your life.” 


*Dr. Cary Middlecoff is a member of the 
Wilson Advisory Staff 

At your favorite sporting goods store or department 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson i Co., Inc.) 
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EDITORIAL 


MORE AND MORE DAYLIGHT 


T hr outstanding fact of the sports 
world this week may well go un- 
noticed by the people most affected 
by it. But millions of Americans sud- 
denly free to dash out of artificially 
lighted offices and factories to find 
an extra hour of fun in the sun must 
be forgiven if they don’t stop to 
analyse their blessing. Most of them 
will be too busy straightening out 
their lines at the dinghy float, wend- 
ing their way to the first tee at the 
golf course or pulling on their shorts 
at the tennis court to give much 
thought to Daylight Saving, the 
socio-legal gimmick that makes the 
extra fun possible. 

Yet Daylight Saving Time in all 
likelihood has meant more to sports 
and sportsmen than any other piece 
of social legislation. 

Since it was first seriously sug- 
gested back in 1907, many a rock- 
bound defender of the status quo and 
all such habitual early risers as farm- 
ers have opposed the idea of tam- 
pering with the clock. But in the last 
decade more and more Americans 
have come to see the sense of saving 
summer’s sunlight. More than half 
of the nation’s population from coast 
to coast now enjoys the reform. Since 
one of the best uses that sunlight may 
be put to is the pursuit of outdoor 
sport, it is no coincidence that the 
same decade has seen more people 
enjoying more forms of sport than 
any other period in history. 

If the formula reads, “the more 
daylight, the more sport,’’ let’s not 
stop at a mere extra hour during 
four months of summertime. We 
could use two or three or even four 
more sunlit hours every day of our 
nonworking lives. 

BASKETBALL'S ILLS 

The best time to direct a clinical look 
at a college sport may well be in the 
slack season when it is lying dormant 
on a bed of last year's statistics. 
Viewed thus last week, college bas- 


ketball revealed symptoms of disease 
that could, if neglected, prove fatal. 

There has for years been a strong 
and general suspicion that in college 
basketball games all over the coun- 
try referees tend to call more viola- 
tions against the visiting teams than 
they do against the home team. A 
look at the statistics concerning eight 
of the nation’s top teams consoli- 
dates this suspicion into hard fact: 
in games at the University of Cali- 
fornia 246 fouls were called against 
visiting teams, 221 against Califor- 
nia; at NYU 281 fouls were called 
on visitors, 249 against the home 
team; at Ohio State it was 215 against 
the visitors, 199 against the locals; 
at the University of Cincinnati, 285 
against visitors, 244 against the lo- 
cals; at the University of Utah, 288 
vs. 277; at Utah State, 192 vs. 153; 
at Brigham Young, 181 vs. 179; and 
at the University of Alabama 175 
fouls were called on visitors and only 
123 on Alabamans. 

There have been efforts to explain 
away such damning statistics by gen- 
eralities which claim that players feel 
more comfortable and confident in 
their own gyms and hence play bet- 
ter ball, but these claims look pretty 
flimsy in the face of more obvious, 
though less bland, explanations. 

Foremost of these is the outright 


THEY SAID IT 


intimidation of visiting teams by 
home crowds, a condition which 
seems to worsen each year all over 
the nation. Flying garbage and the 
application of straight mob psychol- 
ogy on harassed officials (who must 
go on living after the game) are the 
weapons used in these courtside cam- 
paigns that occur wherever rivalry 
runs high. Instead of attempting to 
quench this kind of incendiary be- 
havior, the home-town coach often 
actively abets it. One college coach 
in the South is noted for goading 
referees into dealing him a penalty 
so that he can whip the fans into a 
frenzy over the fancied injustice of 
it all. 

A subtler but equally effective 
form of intimidation arises from the 
fact that every season coaches have 
a considerable voice in the appoint- 
ment of referees. 

All this will amount to a cancer in 
the carcass of a fine game if left un- 
treated. Before the next season starts, 
we recommend some immediate and 
specific surgery in the form of new 
rules depriving coaches of any role 
in the selection of officials and pro- 
viding heavy penalties for unseemly 
conduct on the bench. And for the 
general health of the game, a liberal 
dosage of good sportsmanship admin- 
istered to all hands might help. 


BOB PORTERFIELD, aging (35) onetime big league pitcher, on the start 
of a twilight career in the minors: "I made up my mind long ago that when 
it was over, this was the way I'd come down the hill. If this is the begvining 
of the end I’m not going to make a show about if. After all that baseball has 
done for me, I think I owe it that much in reluryi,” 

FLOYD PATTERSON, in answer to a newsman’s idiotic question; “Of 
course I think 1 can beat Johansson. If I didn’t I wouldn't have signed up 
to fight him.” 

LEONARD FRUCHTMAN, owner of Derby hopeful Bally Ache, in impa- 
tience at the public’s objections to his horse’s name: “Waif'll they hear the 
one I've picked out if there is an offspring— it's Bally Button.” 
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T he baseball season, still in its 
first inning, produced a flurry of 
surprises and exciting performances. 
President Eisenhower tossed out the 
first ball in Washington, Bob Alli- 
son caught it and then hit a home 
run. Cleveland fans choked on their 
breakfast orange juice when they 
learned that Rocky Colavito had been 
traded to Detroit for Harvey Kuenn, 
then choked some more as Colavito 
hit game-winning home runs for the 
Tigers. Minnie Minoso, another e.x- 
Indian, hit three home runs for the 
Chicago White Sox, one of them a 
grand slam. The big, bad Giants— 
Mays, McCovey, Cepeda and Kirk- 


land— were also hitting home runs 
while the rest of the National League 
shuddered. Red Schoendienst was 
back, as good as ever, and that was 
nice to see. There was some good 
pitching— a fine two-hitter by young 
Mike McCormick, two straight wins 
by Bob Friend, 15 strikeouts by Ca- 
milo Pascual and three victories by 
three young Yankees named Coates, 
Gabler and Short, But in some ways 
the biggest news of the season was 
made by the oldest player, Ted Wil- 
liams, who broke into the major 
leagues in 1939, when Colavito was 
5, when McCovey wa.s one and when 
Dwight Eisenhower was a 48-year- 


old lieutenant colonel in the Army. 

Ted Williams is 41 years old, his 
neck hurts despite the citrus seed 
pills he takes, and his legs begin to 
sag after three innings; but last week 
in Washington he showed the world 
he could still hit a baseball. In his 
first at bat this season Williams hit 
one of the longest home runs ever 
seen at Griffith Stadium, the 493rd 
of his 22-year career, tying him with 
Lou Gehrig for fourth place in the 
alltime list behind Babe Ruth (714), 
Jimmy Foxx (534) and Me) Ott (511). 

What made the home run particu- 
larly startling was that Williams had 
not hit any at all during spring 



OLD TED 


Baseball was off to a flashy start with a big trade, 
a stirring comeback, spectacular home runs and 
some fine pitching. But no performance was as 
glittering as that of 41-year>old Ted Williams 


by WALTER BINGHAM 


training, not a one in the cozy Ari- 
zona parks with the friendly, relaxed 
crowds sitting in the warm sunshine. 
But in Washington's brisk, overcoat 
weather, with the President of the 
United States sitting not 90 feet 
away, he hit one almost 500 feet on 
his first try. But then, that’s the way 
it is with Williams. 

The Washington pitcher, Camilo 
Pascual, certainly one of the best in 
the league, had thrown Williams an 
assortment of curves, mostly in close 
to the body. The count had reached 
three balls and two strikes when Ca- 
milo decided to try a fast ball. 

“I put something on it,” said Pas- 


cual afterwards, full of good spirits 
because he had won the game and 
struck out 15 Red Sox. ‘T throw 
it real good, but it looks like he 
no care.” 

THERE IT GOES 

Pascual's fast ball came in just 
about waist -high, and Williams drove 
it straight up the middle of the ball 
park. The Washington center fielder 
started to run back, then stopped and 
looked up as the ball passed over his 
head and the 31-foot wall that en- 
closes the outfield. Later Washington 
Catcher Earl Battey said, “I think 
the umpire and 1 were still watching 


the ball when Williams came home.” 

Although the crowd gave Williams 
a grand ovation and people in the 
box seats along third base ro.se to 
their feet in applause, Williams, as 
always, kept a stern expression and 
refused to tip his hat. ‘‘But when he 
came into the dugout he started 
laughing like a kid,” said Boston 
First Baseman Vic Wertz. ‘‘Every- 
body was shaking his hand. 1 pre- 
tended I hadn’t been looking. I asked 
him where he hit the ball, and he got 
a kick out of that. Boy, he really 
charged that ball.” 

The next day Boston had its home 



RED SCHOENOIENST, BACK 


NEW SEASON continued 



opener in Fenway Park, and Dick 
O’Connell, the Red Sox business man- 
ager, estimated that the Williams 
home run in Washington added 7,000 
fans to the crowd. "Based on advance 
ticket sales we figured we’d draw 
about 28,000. It was more than 35,000 
instead, standing room only. He 
really brings them into the park.” 
(Williams is .so popular with the Bos- 
ton fans that the Red Sox must em- 
ploy a secretary to handle his mail.) 

On that second opening day Wil- 
liams hit a second home run. This 
one wasn’t as long, just a line drive 
down the right-field line that reached 
the seats near the foul pole. But a 
home run is a home run, and all New 
England let out a roar. (The next day 
Yogi Berra kidded Williams about 
the hit, which couldn’t have traveled 
more than 315 feet. "Just skimming 
them in now, eh?” said Berra, to which 
Williams replied, “Yeah, a real Yan- 
kee Stadium job.”) 

A HERO AGAIN 

The two home runs put the name 
back in all the Boston head- 
lines. During the last year Ted Wil- 
liams has been, as far as the local 
press was concerned, the ghost of 
baseball past. "What could we say 
about him?” asked one writer. "You 
can only say his neck hurts once a 
week.” 

But now he was a hero again, sox 
i.OSH, TED HITS 494, said one paper. 
And when Williams pulled a muscle 
running out the second home run and 
was forced to sit on the bench through 
the next several games, it was TiiD 
HURT. 

No one seemed more impressed by 
Williams’ early season form than 
Casey Stengel. After the second game 
he said, "Williams looks so much 
better up at the plate than most 
everybody else in the league that all 
the pitchers better forget how old he 
is and be careful.” 

Pitchers’ ideas of what to throw 
Williams haven’t changed much over 
the last 20 years: he can hit anything, 
most of them say. But last year, when 
Williams was having his troubles, 
pitchers began to come up with pet 

WINNING SMILE is OH Ted Williams’ face, 
but he still won’t tip cap to rabid fans. 
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theories. Pascual believes his best 
chance witli Williams is a curve in- 
side. Art Ditmar of the Yankees 
tends to agree. 

"That home run in Washington 
doesn’t necessarily mean that Wil- 
liams is going to start hitting the 
way he used to," Uitmar said. "The 
last thing a hitter loses is his ability 
to hit the long ball. Remember when 
Babe Ruth used to take a few swings 
I'ears after he retired and still drive 
the ball out of the park? That pitch 
Pascual threw may have been to the 
one spot Williams can still murder— 
waist-high and away. Never pitch 
him away.’’ 

Williams' second home run also 
came on a waist-high fast ball, this 
one delivered by .Tim Coates of the 
Yankees. After the game Bob Turley 
said, “You’ll notice that when Coates 
kept his fast ball low to Williams, he 
wasn’t able to pul! it. He used to pull 
everything, but not any more.” 

But if Williams the hitter has 
changed with age, Williams the per- 
sonality has not. His attitude toward 
sportswriters is still one of violent 
antipathy. Before the Boston opener 
a group of writers was standing near 
the batting cage when Williams sud- 
denly started swinging his bat peri- 
lously close to their heads. "Clear 
out, you guys," he yelled. “T need 
swinging room, You guys shouldn’t 
be allowed here anyway.” Then he 
turned to Catcher Haywood Sullivan 
and continued in a loud voice, “Nice 
guys, aren’t they? The knights of the 
keyboards. Tried to retire me last win- 
ter. Real nice guys." Haywood Sulli- 
van looked embarrassed. 

Despite his star-spangled start this 
season, Williams has reached the 
point where he is of extremely limit- 
ed value to the Red Sox except as a 
showpiece. His severest critics argue 
that he never really did help the 
team, but that is not true. The rec- 
ords show that until last year no Red 
Sox team with Williams on it finished 
worse than fourtli, while in three of 
the five years he was in the service 
the team finished deep in the second 
division. But now he hurts the club. 

His fielding, never good, is painful 
to watch. In the Washington game 
I.enny Green hit a short fly ball to 
left. Williams tried to move in, but 
the ball dropped in front of him for a 
double. Later in the game Marty 


Keough went in to play for Wiiliam.s 
and made a wonderful over-the- 
shoulder catch in deep left center 
with a runner on base. 

"See?” said one Boston writer. 
“Those are tlie things you forget to 
count. With 'fed that’s a sure double 
and one run in. Keough saved us that 
run and maybe another. Happens 
all the time." 

At Fenway Park Williams’ defen- 
sii'e faults are less conspicuous be- 
cause over the years he has learned 
to play the short left field wall beau- 
tifully. Gil McDougald lined a ball 
against the wall there last week, and 
Williams, running to just the right 
spot, grabbed the rebound and got it 
in to second base in time to keep 
McDougald at first. And once when 
Bobby Richardson took a wide turn 
at second Williams threw the ball 
behind him and nearly caught him 
off base. 

"I keep warning everybody about 
that play,” said Stengel afterwards. 
"The old guy is cute.” 

But cute as he may be, there is no 
way he can escape the fact that time 
is catching up with him. At his age 
pulled muscles come more often, and 
they linger on. Even when he is 
healthy there are few other teams 
that could aft’ord to use him as a regu- 
lar or semiregular. Certainly not the 
contending teams, for he would inev- 
itably give away more defensively, 
especially in those large ball paries, 
than he could make up for offensive- 
ly. Even Baltimore, a team built on 
pitching and defense, could not use 
him. Sn Williams is lucky to be play- 
ing for a team as weak as the Red 
Sox, and the Red vSox are lucky to 
have him playing, for he at least gen- 
erates excitement and guarantees a 
respectable crowd at the park. But 
the day is coming soon when he will 
have to give up the game. 

He wants very much to hit 500 
home runs, and he will certainly stick 
around until he accomplishes that. 
If he is hitting well- -that is, over 
.800 — he will finish out the season. 
If summer finds him hitting as 
poorly as he did last year (.254) and 
he has his 500 home runs, chances are 
he will retire. Then baseball will be 
less exciting for everybody. end 

UNGAINLY STYLE marks Ted’s defensive 
play, but the short left field wall helps. 
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A MAD NIGHT 
IN MONTANA 


Middleweight Champion Gene Fullmer retained his 
title but not all of his reputation in one of the 
rowdiest brawls in boxing history 


by MARTIN KANE 



I N the crimson history of Montana 
there have been many bloody mas- 
sacres, like Custer’s Last Stand and 
the Battle at Big Hole, when Chief 
Joseph of the N’ez Perc4 Indians took 
vigorous umbrage at the white man’s 
refusal to play the game according to 
rules of fair play. The National Box- 
ing Association middleweight cham- 
pionship fight between Champion 
Cene Fullmer and Joey Giardello, 
fought more recently at Bozeman, 
Mont., may be regarded as a cultural 
renaissance of those good old days. 
The rules deprived the fighters of 
scalping knives, but even under such 
restraint they drew freshets of blood 
in every round. They butted, heeled, 
punched low and snarled. 

To see that the fight was con- 
ducted with the propriety of a qua- 
drille. Montana had imported Ref- 
eree Harry Kessler from St. Louis. 
In or out of the ring. Harry Kessler 
is a bit of a dandy, a millionaire 
metallurgist with interests that range 
from Tokyo to North Bergen, K.J. 
Boxing is only his hobby. Five per- 
cent of U.S. metals are produced with 
his advice or with the aid of his in- 
ventions. Despite a certain girth, he 
moves about the ring with the tai- 
lored grace of a Ph.D. from Arthur 
Murray’s. He speaks to the fighters 
softly before and during a fight, ad- 
monishing them like the headmaster 
of a rich boy’s prep school, even 
though one may be gouging at an 
eye with a thumb and the other lift- 
ing the knee in a clinch. The Kessler 
Idea is that if you treat fighters like 
gentlemen they will act that way. 

Fullmer and Giardello collapsed 
that lovely souffle. 

By the middle of the fourth round, 
his matching gray-green slacks and 
shirt smeared with contrasting tones 
of human blood, Referee Kessler had 
to call an armistice of a nature un- 
precedented in title fights. Fullmer 
and Giardello, a pair of clawing wild- 
cats, were held at bay by Kessler’s 
outstretched arms while he preached 
a few words on common decency. 
These soft words were lost in the roar 
of the crowd. For some moments it 
.seemed as if Kessler might be stop- 
ping the fight altogether. Giardello’s 
manager, Tony Ferrante, a Philadel- 
phian in a ten-gallon hat, shrewdly 
assumed his boy might be getting the 

BRUTAL FIGHT had buits, blood and 
occasional good body punches by Fullmer. 


worst of it— because his boy had been 
giving a little bit the worst of it. 
Ferrante howled his way into the ring 
and had to be hauled out of it. But 
by that time Kessler had made it 
clear that he was trying only, as he 
put it later, “to restore law and order 
in the fight.” To some extent he did. 
The fight was resumed on a .slightly 
reduced scale of savagery, but not 
until Kessler had primly forced the 
fighters to shake hands. As they did 
so they glowered at each other. 

Until Kessler called a pause they 
had been butting each other like buck 
deer. Even without antlers they drew 
blood. It streamed from their fore- 
heads into their eyes, but, dramatic 
though these abrasions looked, none 
of the cuts were dangerous. 

In the end, by official decision, it 
was a draw, and that was enough for 
Fullmer to retain the title. Kessler 
voted for Giardello, one judge voted 
for Fullmer, and the third official 
called it all even. Those of the ring- 
side press who were polled voted 12 
for Fullmer, one for a draw. 

It was a hard fight to score be- 
cause so little happened within the 
rules. The crowd of 12,122 packed in- 
to Montana State College’s beauti- 
fully designed field house, a domed 
and pillarless structure where there 
seem to be no bad seats, resented 
Fullmer’s headlong charges and his 
mauling, brawling style. The crowd 
therefore cheered for Giardello, the 
eastern dude. It was the only sport- 
ing gesture of the night. 

As viewed from the blood-spattered 
intimacy of the press section, Full- 
mer did win. Giardello threw more 
punches at the head, Fullmer landed 
more to the body. Giardello’s head 
punches were mostly blocked by Full- 
mer’s adaptation of Archie Moore’s 
crisscross defense, in which the right 
arm is extended horizontally across 
the chin, the right glove protecting 
the left side of the jaw and the right 
elbow guarding the right side of the 
jaw. Giardello threw some spectacular 
combinations against this guard and 
scarcely penetrated it at all. On the 
other hand, Fullmer, choosing to fight 
inside because of respect for Giar- 
dello’s long-range punching power, 
persistently barged his way into close 
quarters, head foremost, and banged 
at Giardello's body so painfully that 
in the middle-to-late rounds Giar- 
dello was wincing even before the 
body punches landed. 


After the fight Giardello dropped 
his trunks dramatically in the dress- 
ing room to display an ugly bruise on 
his left hip. The cuts on his scarred 
forehead wore forgotten as a crowd 
of sympathizers moaned at this evi- 
dence of Fullmer’s viciousness. Still, 
a punch to the hip is hardly the kind 
that a fighter would throw in order 
to disable an opponent. 

Giardello, on the other hand, cost 
himself points by persistent holding. 
When he clutched one of Fullmer’s 
fists to his side with an elbow, Full- 
mer clouted him with the other fist, 
and such punches score. 

Though he was in the best condi- 
tion of his in-and-out career, Giar- 
dello could not match the brute 
strength of Fullmer. He was worn 
down in the late rounds and won the 
15th only because of superhuman 
effort and because Fullmer assumed 
he was far enough ahead to coa.st. 

Giardello was oddly elated for a 
fellow who had just missed winning 
a championship. When the draw was 
announced his handlers hoisted him 
to their shoulders, customary signal 
of victory. As a 3-to-l underdog, Joey 


had reason to be happy, but not that 
much. 

“I declare myself middleweight 
champion of the NBA,” he said in 
some confusion. “If Fullmer wants to 
fight me he’ll have to come east to 
do it.” 

Despite Giardello’s offer, the 
chances are that this twain never 
shall meet again. Fullmer’s manager, 
Marv Jenson, made it clear that a 
return, ordinarily called for after such 
a draw, was out of the question. 

“When a guy butts like that,” Jen- 
son said, “I don’t have any considera- 
tion for him. In fact, T don’t even 
know his name any more.” 

“I hit him with my head once for 
spite,” Giardello conceded, “but he 
started it. He did everything.” 

Fullmer, whose roughhouse style 
has led to frequent head collisions in 
the ring, insisted that the first inten- 
tional butt was by Giardello. 

“We heard he was practicing butts 
in training,” Fullmer said. “It didn’t 
do him any good. The first butt he 
tried, he cut his own eye instead of 
mine. Maybe that made him mad.” 
It made them both mad. end 



CONCERNED REFEREE KESSLER SEES FULLMER BULL GIARDELLO IN CORNER 
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THE DEADLY SPRAY 


In the war against his insect enemies, man has reached 

the point where his poisons not only kill birds 

and animals but threaten the human population as well 


by JOHN O’REILLY 

I N the last three years the U.S. 

Department of Agriculture, war- 
ring against the fire ant, has sprayed 
more than 1,750,000 acres in the 
Southeast with chemical pesticides 
far more poisonous than DDT. 

In the last few weeks the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service has reported 
finding 59 species of animals, includ- 
ing game birds, dead on the ground 
in sprayed areas. These animals all 
contained residues of dieldrin or hep- 
tachlor, the two chemicals used. 

In the same period the Food and 
Drug Administration declared a zero 
tolerance for heptachlor in foodstuffs 
for human consumption. 

Thus man's chemical warfare 
against his insect enemies has at last 
reached the point where it threatens 
the well-being of man himself. The 
multimillion-dollar campaign waged 
by the Department of Agriculture 
against the imported fire ant has 
brought the whole question of the 
mass use of pesticides into violent 
focus. Yet the spray program for fire- 
ant control is only one of several in 
which scientific investigators have 
found alarming results. Here are some 
of the others: 

• Heavy losses of game and nongame 
fish were discovered four months after 
DDT was sprayed on a large tract 
of forest in the watershed of Mon- 
tana’s Yellowstone River. On less than 
300 yards of stream 600 dead or dying 
whitefish, brown trout and suckers 
were counted, and Professor Richard 
J. Graham found fish dying 90 miles 
below the treated watershed. The fish 
were found to contain DDT. 

• On the east coast of Florida 2,000 
acres of tidal marsh, traversed by 
354,000 linear feet of ditches, were 
sprayed by airplane with dieldrin to 
control sand flies. The fish kill was 
nearly complete, estimates running 
to between 20 and 30 tons, or about 


1,750,000 fish, representing some 30 
species. 

• Robins and other highly desirable 
birds were wiped out in a number of 
communities in the Midwest, where 
spraying with DDT has been con- 
ducted for control of the Dutch elm 
disease. On the campus of Michigan 
State University Dr. George J. Wal- 
lace found original nesting robins 
were killed and others moving in to 
replace them also fell prey to the 
poison. 

• Damage to birds and mammals was 
reported by T. G. Scott, Y. L. Willis 
and J. A. Ellis from applications of 
dieldrin for control of Japanese beetles 
in Illinois. 

• Research conducted by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service has shown 
that as little as 1 . 200,000 of an ounce 
of dieldrin per day in the food of 
pheasants resulted in eggs of low 
hatchability and chicks subject to 
abnormally high death rates. 

• Some streams already have been 
polluted with pesticides, and DDT 
has been found at the mouths of 
even the largest rivers, including the 
Mississippi and the Columbia. 

All the foregoing were the results of 
a program w'hich, according to the 
Pesticide Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fish, Game and 
Conservation Commissioners, in 1958 
accomplished the following: “Chemi- 
cal controls were applied to more than 
100 million acres of land in the United 
States, with additional millions more 
in Canada and Mexico. Mixed with 
dusts, oils, water and other solvents, 
emulsifiers and carriers, the volume 
totaled between 2 and 3 billion pounds 
and cost the consumer over $500 mil- 
lion. Currently, one sixth to one fifth 
of our croplands and millions of acres 
of forest and range lands are treated 
annually with pesticides in quantities 
of a few ounces to 25 or more pounds 
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per acre.” As for the future, the re- 
port added: “Entomologists expect a 
fourfold increase in the use of insecti- 
cides during the next 10 or 15 years.” 

On March 28 Justice William O. 
Douglas in effect proposed that the 
entire problem of mass spraying of 
toxic chemicals be review'ed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
He stressed the importance of the is- 
sue in an indignant protest when the 
Supreme Court refused to consider 
the legality of a Department of Agri- 
culture program to spray DDT from 
airplanes on more than 3 million acres 
of land in 10 states. 

Justice Douglas’ action climaxed a 
four-year battle by 13 residents of 
Long Island, N.Y., including Dr. 
Robert Cushman Murphy, the orni- 
thologist, and Archibald B. Roose- 
velt, son of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, to curb pesticide sprayingin their 
area. They had sought an injunction 
in 1956 against the Department of 
Agriculture’s spraying of DDT to 
eradicate the gypsy moth, on the 
grounds that it would poison vege- 
tables, animals and human beings. 
While the case was moving through 
the courts the department moved 
through the air and the spraying was 
done. The Government then said it 
had no intention of repeating the 
spraying. The Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals held, therefore, that the ques- 
tion was moot, or a dead issue, and 
the Supreme Court refused to review 
this decision. 

"A THREAT TO HUMAN HEALTH" 

After discussing some of the testi- 
mony in the case, Justice Douglas 
wrote, “The public interest in this 
controversy is not confined to a com- 
munity in New York. Respondents' 
spraying program is aimed at millions 
of acres of land throughout the east- 
ern United States. Moreov'er, the use 
of DDT in residential areas and on 
dairy farms is thought by many to 
present a serious threat to human 
health, as evidenced by the record in 
this case as well as by alarms sounded 
by others on the problem. The need 
for adequate findings on the effect of 



DDT is of vital concern not only to 
wildlife conservationists and owners 
of domestic animals but to all who 
drink milk or eat food from sprayed 
Kardens. . . . 

"I express no views on the merits 
of this particular controversy. Xor 
do I now take a position on the issue 
of niootness. But I do believe that 
the questions tendered are extremely 
significant and justify review by this 
court.” 

It is not only the scope of the spray- 
ing program but the changing nature 
of the compounds used that has led to 
such n:iounting concern. Since World 
War 11. when DDT was put on the 
market, the deadliness of pesticides 
has increased markedl>. Insects were 
found to develop immunity to DDT. 
and so the demand arose for stronger 
compounds with a wider killing effect. 
A long list of new organic pesticides 
was therefore developed, including the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. Now more 
than ‘200 pesticides are sold in various 
formulas under thousands of tratle 
names, 

Dr. ClarcjH'e Cottam, director of 
the Welder Wildlife Foundation. 
Sinton, 'I'exas (SI, Jan. 21, 19.57), 
and former Assistant Director of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, is one 
of the leaders in the campaign against 


the wholesale and indiscriminate 
spraying of these toxic materials. 

“The magnitude of this problem 
is tremendous,” Dr. Cottam says. “It 
suggests to me that ultimately legis- 
lative action by Congress may be nec- 
essary to give more effective protec- 
tion to man and his resources against 
over7.ealous operators. Knowledge 
needs to be available concerning the 
probable or possible indirect, as well 
as the direct, effect of the projected 
operational program.” 

The new chlorinated hydrocarbons 
have many curious properties. As a 
group they are highly toxic, but some 
are more poisonous than others and 
their effects are different upon dif- 
ferent orgaiiisiiis. Upon being ingest- 
ed some of them change form. In the 
body tissues of animals, for example, 
lu'plachlor metabolites to heptachlor 
epoxide, which has proved to be more 
poisonous than the original com- 
pound. These chlorinated pesticides 
are also surprisingly stable and re- 
main in the environment long after 
they have been deposited. Dieldrin 
and heptachlor rejnain lethal to in- 
vading fire ants from three to five 
years and possibly longer. 

In the case of the imported-fire-ant 
program, appropriations for ‘‘eradi- 
cation” were voted by Congress, and 


it then became the obligation of the 
Department of Agriculture to carry 
nut the program through its Pest Con- 
trol Division. Officials administering 
the program have held that if they 
were permitted to carry on an all-out 
campaign the ant could be eliminated 
and any areas suffering damage to 
wildlife would be repopulated natu- 
rally. It is a matter of historic irony, 
however, that the entire furor over 
the lire ant has l)een concerned with 
an insect which, on further investiga- 
tion, has turned out to be something 
less of a menace than it was originally 
made out to be. 

Not so the poisons. One of the warn- 
ings sent out to local residents in ad- 
vance of the spraying, for instance, 
says: “Cover gardens and wash vege- 
tables before eating them; cover 
small fish ponds; take fish out of 
pools and wash pools before replacing 
the fish: don’t put laundry out; keep 
milk cows off treated pastures for ffO 
days, and beef cattle 15 days; cover 
beehives or move them away; keep 
children off ground for a few days; 
don’t let pets or poullry drink from 
puddles.” 

(irudually the imported fire ant 
seemed to lose some of its viciousness. 
'I'here were denials that it ate crops. 
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See Red 

Photographs by Niels Lnurilten — The Milwaukee Journal 


Cincinnatus, who lends his name to an Ohio city, was a peace- 
able Roman most of the time. But when obliged to defend the 
right, he would rear up and swap smites with anybody. Of a 
similar stripe are the Reds of Cincinnati, a baseball club dedi- 
cated to plenty of justice and fair play, especially for them- 
selves. Catching the umpires in some intolerable miscalcula- 
tions in Milwaukee last week, Billy Martin and Pete Whise- 
nant sallied ferociously from the dugout to set things aright. 
But neither Martin’s bellowing nor Whisenant’s bat moved 
the ofRcials—except to toss both men out of the ball game. 
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Sail Ho! 

Phoiograph by Dale MeGUt, 



Running before a 30-knol wind on San Francisco Bay, 
the skipper of the yawl Baruna commanded the spinna- 
ker lowered away. As the wire halj'ard suspending the 
balloonlike sail began to pay out, the crewman on the 
other end lost control of the winch. Anguished were 
the cries that arose that instant, but steadfast was the 
breeze. Not even pausing for breath, it carried the sail, 
ripping and shredding, gloriously downwind. The time it 


took Baruna’^ crew to hack the boat clear of her sodden 
spinnaker lost her a race to an old rival, her queenly 
sister yawl Bolero. 

Not that it overly mattered. Out last week for an- 
other try, Baruna, with all canvas intact, lost once 
more. That was proof that Bolero, designed a decade ago 
by Olin Stephens specifically to beat Baruna (an earlier 
Stephens creation), was still being true to her charter. 
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Dreams of Glory 

Photographs by Phil Balk 






CAME FROM ALL OVER U.S., PAID THEIR OWN EXPENSES, SPENT FOUR DAYS DISPLAYING TALENTS ON BURBANK, CALIF. PLAYGROUND 


“If my parole comes through, I’d like to play for your 
team,” wrote one man. Said another: “I’m not fast and 
I don’t have much ability, but I try like hell.” So ran 
dozens of earnest entreaties to the new American Foot- 
ball League’s Los Angeles Chargers, an embryonic team 
still looking for players. On the chance— the very off 
chance — that some of the wishing might make it so, the 


Chargers held a tryout open to all comers. Those who 
came included a piano tuner, an undertaker and a watch- 
maker. They came in everything from old jerseys to 
B.V.D.’s. And they came in a splendid assortment of 207 
shapes and sizes. Sadly, only three were kept. But happi- 
ly, each had the opportunity, however brief, to make 
like a pro and fulfill a long-smoldering dream of glory. 


AT CAMP RECEIVED CAROS TO PROVE THEY TRIED OUT FOR TEAM 




IRATE WATCHMAKER Chet ITumleU, piqued by taxing cal- 
isthenics, eased hi.s .100 pounds through oO-yard sprint trial at 
a .slow trot, grunted: "I thought we was here to play football.” 
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Some things go farther than the U.S. ROYAL... 



...but no other golf ball does! 


Some rockets, we concede, outrange the U.S. Royal 
Special. But you have the word of the world’s largest 
golf ball manufacturer, based on advanced golf ball 
research, that no other golf ball goes farther off the 
tee. That no other golf ball is more accurate or more 
durable. That no other golf ball is whiter, or stays 
whiter, thanks to new “U.S.” Ultra-White paint. 
U. S. Royals are available only at your golf pro- 
fessional’s shop . . . see him before your next round ! 



In about 2 years on the U.S. 
Royal Staff, Ken Venturi has 
won many major tournaments, 
placed high in countless others. 
He once turned in 12 successive 
tournament rounds under 69. 
Ken plays the U.S. Royal 
Special exclusively, calls it "in 
every way, the best ball made.” 



United States Rubber 


Sports Oopl„ RocHeleiler Centsi 
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Bluebloods 
and Red Roses 

by WHITNEY TOWER 



The best-bred colts in the Derby will have their 
work cut out for them as they chase the 
hero of the common herd-speedy Bally Ache 

T ill-; 1960 Kentucky Derby, which is to be run off for the 
86th consecutive year at Churchill Downs next Satur- 
day, might be retitled in the British tradition as a match 
between kings and commoners. 

Two years ago the side of the kings, represented by the 
colt Tim Tam, soundly thrashed the upstart but nonethe- 
less tremendously popular commoner, Silky Sullivan. This 
year both factions have been notably reinforced, and when 
the large field roars from the starting gate over Louisville's 
heart-testing mile and a quarter it may turn out that the 
winner will take his crown and wreath of roses only by dem- 
onstrating the sheer class and courage of a genuine 3-year- 
old champion. 

If controversy is the fuel which sustains enthusiasm in 
every Kentucky Derby, the 86th running got off to a flying 
start months ago. As the weeks before post time dwindled, 
the roster of the kings— so labeled because each colt was 
royally bred and also owned by men and women of wealth, 
social position and Jong-standing racing prestige— became 
menacingly stronger. 

Lined up on this side, for example, is one already illustri- 
ous son of Tom Fool (who also sired Tim Tam): Tompion, 
owned by C. V. Whitney, who is still looking for his first 
Kentucky Derby win after seeing his Eton blue silks go post- 
ward 13 times in 10 previous classics. Another equally prom- 
ising Tom Fool colt, Weatherwise (owned by the Greentree 
Stable of the U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
J. H. Whitney, and his sister Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson), 
was declared out of the Derby this week after suffering a 
bruise inside his left front foot. Weatherwise, who won in 
brilliant fashion at Keeneland recently, w^as attempting to 
become the first horse since Middleground (1950) to win the 
Derby without benefit of winter racing. Here, too, is Victoria 
Park, the property of Canada’s "Mr. Racing,’’ millionaire 
Industrialist Edward P. Taylor; the possible entry of Eagle 
Admiral and Divine Comedy, owned by the Llangollen Farm 
of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth (Liz) Person. Then comes the Calu- 

conlinued 



LIZ PERSON MAY SEND FORTH A MENACING ENTRY 

VICTORIA PARK RUNS FOR E. P. TAYLOR, CANADA 





THE DERBY contimu'd 

met team of Hillsborough and Pied 
d'Or, Mrs. Elizabeth Arden Gra- 
ham’s late-developing Never Giv’e In 
and Mrs. Adele L. Rand’s Bourbon 
Prince. 

The opposition to this powerful 
task force is, however, no mere over- 
grown and unclertrained Silky Sulli- 
van. In fact, it is headed by an un- 
fashionably bred but fanta.stically ca- 
pable piece of running machinery 
named Bally Ache, owned by a Tole- 
do parts manufacturer, 39-year-old 
Leonard D. P’ruchlman. Next is Ve- 
netian Way, a chestnut son of Royal 
Coinage who belongs to a 72-year-old 
Lithuanian-American named Isaac 
Blumberg, who started in this coun- 
try as a butcher, switched to the junk 
business in Chicago and later made 
enough money with a machinery 
manufacturing company to enable 
him to retire to Miami Beach — where 
one of his hobbies has apparently be- 
come the naming of his horses after 
local highways this last good coll be- 
fore Venetian Way: Lincoln Road). 

Other owners, of course, with rea- 
sons more apparent to themselves 
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than to followers of form, may be ex- 
pected to give the Derby the benefit 
of their patronage. And among the 
colts in this legion of hopefuls there 
may be such as Stephen, Yomolka, 
Fighting Hodge, Cuvier Relic, Tony 
Graff, El Zag, .John William, Spring 
Broker and Henrijan. A win by any 
of these would go in the books along- 
side of the Derby’s most recent long 
shot surprises— those of Count Turf 
($31.20) in 1951 and Dark Star 
($51.80) in 1953. A victory, however, 
by Leonard F'ruchtman (who paid 
S2,500 for Bally Ache) or by Isaac 
Blumberg (w'ho paid $10,500 for Ve- 
netian Way), would not surprise too 
many people, least of all Messrs. 
I'ruchtman and Blumberg and their 
respective trainers, Jimmy Pitt and 
Vic Sovinski. Says Pitt of front- 
running Bally Ache, “They’ve still 
got to catch us to beat us.” But, 
warns Sovinski, “Bally Ache will 
never beat Venetian Way again.” 

STRATEGY SEEMS OBVIOUS 

All this typical preraee eoffeehous- 
ing naturally brings up the subject of 
what kind of tactics will be employed 
at Churchill Downs next Saturday 


afternoon. On this point only one as- 
sumption seems safe: Jockey Bobby 
Ussery will put Bally Ache on the 
lead and try to keep him there. From 
that moment the chase will be on. If, 
approximately two minutes and two 
seconds later, Bally Ache is first under 
the wire he will join a very select 
group of colts who won their Derbies 
on the front end from flagfall to fin- 
ish. Going back only a couple of dec- 
ades, War Admiral fa.shioned this sort 
of victory in 1937, as did Johnstown 
in 1939, Count Fleet in 1943, Hoop 
Jr. in 1945, Jet Pilot in 1947, Hill Gail 
in 1952, Dark Star in 1953— and the 
last was Swaps in 1955. 

There is a vast difference, however, 
between running on the lead well in 
hand and being in a continual drive 
to thwart off one challenge after an- 
other. And in the Kentucky Derby, 
where each competing jockey has 
an almost fanatical urge to win, it 
is too much to expect that Ussery 
will be allowed to lope Bally Ache 
around that first mile while every 
other jock lakes back and waits for 
him to stop. 

Some other colt, whether he be part 
continued 
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THE DERBY contviued 

of an entry or one of the outsiders 
who shouldn’t be starting anyway, 
must run with him almost from the 
start. By doing so he wilt, of course, 
kill off his own chances, but he will 
almost surely spoil Bally Ache’s, too. 
Leave Bally Ache to his own devices 
and he’ll murder his field. In 1958 
Lincoln Road nearly pulled it off. He 
went to the front at the start and 
had a two-length lead entering the 
stretch. Only a brilliant run by a 
champion like Tim Tam, who finally 
nailed him by half a length, stopped 
Lincoln Road from winning at 47-to-l 
odds. All the arguments about Bal- 
ly Ache’s ability to go a distance 
(he’s won twice now at a mile and 
an eighth) can go out the window if 
some coU does not put the big ques- 
tion to him both quickly and often. 
Disbelievers of California form (they 
are a fast-disappearing breed today) 
said Swaps could not go a mile and 
a quarter. When Eddie Arcaro took 
back on Nashua (to keep his most 
serious eye on third-place Summer 
Tan) Willie Shoemaker let Swaps roll. 
Realizing he was watching the wrong 
horse as he hit the far turn, Arcaro 
put Nashua into a drive. But when he 
drew up to Swaps entering the stretch 
Shoemaker simply let out a notch 
with Swaps, who had been coasting 
up to then, and he won drawing away. 
It was one of his easiest victories, sim- 
plified no end by false theorizing that 
he would stop in the last eighth. 
Good horses don’t stop in the last 
eighth— unless they are forced to by 
better horses. 

Venetian Way came close to beat- 
ing Bally Ache in the Florida Derby 
and might well have done so had he 
been able to benefit from an addi- 
tional week or so of training. With 
Bill Hartack on him in the Derby, he 
is going to be dangerous. 

The most dangerous of all, howev- 
er, figures to be Tompion, who, after 
a six-week layoff from competition 
following his record-breaking Santa 
Anita Derby victory, came back last 
week to capture the seven-furlong 
Forerunner at Keeneland. Tompion, 
who is a medium-sized brown colt 
just under 16 hands, has all the po- 
tential to be brilliant. He gave signs 
of it last year in winning the Hopeful 
at Saratoga. Then, following three 
straight losses to Warfare, it began 
to look as though Tompion just 


wouldn’t outgrow his precociousness. 
He wasn’t a particularly alert gate 
horse, and it seemed that if he could 
not run free and clear (and with no 
dirt kicking up in his face) he would 
act like a sulky schoolboy. 

Suddenly he appears to have got- 
ten the headmaster’s message. He’s 
won three straight, and although he 
was still trying to jump a few shadows 
in his Keeneland race he put in the 
sort of finishing run that overwhelmed 
a good field in very fast time. “Con- 
sidering seven furlongs may not be 
his best distance,’’ said his rider, 
Willie Shoemaker, “and that he broke 
nearly one length behind his field, 
this was a real big race.” 

Charlie Whittingham, who trains 
Eagle Admiral and Divine Comedy 
for Liz Person’s Llangollen Farm, 
thinks he may have not one but two 
good colts. “With one of the two we’ll 
have a shot at this race,” warns Whit- 
tingham. “And a pretty good shot 
at that.’’ 

A FIRST FOR CANADA 

The same may be said for Edward 
P. Taylor’s Victoria Park, who has 
already beaten Bally Ache once this 
winter and who, in his most recent 
start, finished second to Tompion. 
Once offered for sale at $12,500, Vic- 
toria Park could give Canada her first 
Kentucky Derby victory. Even for 
Taylor, who has won his country’s 
Derby equivalent, the Queen’s Plate, 
five times, this would be a big thrill. 
So would it be for Jockey Manuel 
Ycaza, who might get the mount. 

Far from a novelty, however, would 
be the sight of the devil’s red-and- 
bluc silks of Calumet Farm in the 
Churchill Downs winner’s circle. 
They’ve been there a record seven 
times so far, and Hillsborough and 
Pied d’Or will try to make it eight. 
Pied d’Or, who has inherited much 
of his sire Nasrullah’s unpredictable 
temperament, will be allowed to run 
—and, in fact, urged to— in an ef- 
fort to keep the pace busy. Trainer 
Jimmy Jones tried this with him in 
the Flamingo, but it turned out that 
that was one of the days Pied d’Or de- 
cided to do no running at all. 

Hillsborough, on the other hand, is 
a genuine stretch runner like his 
daddy. Ponder (Derby winner in 1949) 
and his granddaddy, Pensive (Derby 
winner in 1944). Jones thinks Hills- 
borough may be more advanced in 
conlinued 
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THE DERBY continued 

his training than Ponder was at a sim- 
ilar stage, and in any case he’s got to 
be given a chance even though his 
last race, in which he finished fifth to 
Tompion, was anything but good. 
The sight of Calumet colors at 
Churchill Downs has a habit of in- 
spiring the bettors, and evidently the 
environment sometimes has the same 
effect on many a downgraded Calu- 
met horse (as with Iron Liege in 
1957). Jimmy Jones, who always has 
a word of despair on occasions like 
this, has already started his annual 
grumble rumble: “No, I haven’t giv- 
en up yet, but I’d say if we pulled it 
off now it would be the hat trick of 
all time.” 

Maine Chance Farm’s Never Give 
In, second in last week’s Wood Me- 
morial to non-Derby eligible Francis 
S., might improve rapidly enough to 
be a threat. And if Eddie Arcaro 
elects to ride him his chances won’t 
suffer any. Some day this colt’s breed- 
ing will bring results, and major 
ones at that. He’s by the Epsom Der- 
by winner Never Say Die and his dam 
was the champion race mare Myrtle 
Charm. You can't beat that. 

IN THE FINAL STRIDES 

Inasmuch as everyone, from the 
organizer of the office hat pool to the 
oddsmaker at the Caliente Future 
Book, makes it a solemn duty to pick 
Derby winners, this department feels 
it should get in the act, too: for the 
first mile and an eighth Bally Ache 
is going Lo run his courageous heart 
out. Horses will run at him, not one 
challenger but two or three, and he’ll 
put them away with devastating effi- 
ciency. Nearest to him, turning down 
the stretch where the last quarter of 
a mile will decide the 86th cham- 
pionship, should be Venetian Way, 
Tompion, Victoria Park, Divine Com- 
edy and, possibly. Pied d’Or. Rolling 
into high gear behind them come 
Hillsborough and Eagle Admiral. 

Past theeighth pole, and Bally Ache 
can hold the lead no longer. Down to 
the sixteenth pole, and it’s Venetian 
Way, Tompion, Eagle Admiral, three 
of them acro.ss the track. In the last 
few desperate strides one of them 
draws slowly away. Last August his 
owner said of him, “I wouldn’t be at 
all surprised if he isn’t the best colt 
I’ve owned since Equipoise.” His 
name: Tompion. end 
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I N Kentucky it’s called the Derby; 

in London, the Darby; in “Joi- 
sey,” the Doiby. In I'eality it is only 
one of 27 derbies run in Noith Amer- 
ica, only one of 39 races with a value 
of $100,000, only one of 33,000 races 
run each year. But somehow the Ken- 
tucky Derby is the one horse race 
that Americans who do not normally 
care about horse racing talk about, 
think about and care about. It has 
been run since 1875 at a ramshackle 
track named Churchill Downs, and it 
appeals to Hollywood dolls, political 
would-bes and society’s butterflies. 
Without plastic facades or Instant 
Hurry-Up it has kept up with the 
times without being crushed by com- 
mercialism’s march. It has main- 
tained grace and charm, those very 
elements which Artist Morton Rob- 
erts reflects with his brush and in his 
own words on the next four pages. 
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IN THE PADDOCK 

It was a hot day; the paddock 
was skeltered, cool 
and dark. Its colors 
were deep and rich in contrast 
to the silkiness of the horses, 
nervoiis as they went by 







DOWN TO THE FINISH LINE 

In the golden glow of the afternoon — a beautiful day, hot and still — 
the stands at Churchill Downs pulsated with color and intense 
excitement. To me the scene had a theatrical quality 
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*A Great Boon 


This headline is from Master 
Teacher Tommy Armour’s 
foreword to a new book, 

‘Golf for Wom£n,’ edited by Louise 

Suggs and Pat Hagan Murray and scheduled for publication 
by Doubleday ($3.95) May 20. Armour notes that women’s 
golf differs from men’s golf, and only expert women players 
know its secrets. Sports Illustrated begins three of the book’s 
key lessons: The Long Irons, by Beverly Hanson; The Short 
Irons, by Barbara Romack; and Trap Shots, by Miss Suggs 



Part 


1 


The Long Irons 


by BEVERLY HANSON 

One of the most vigorous competitors in u'omen’s golf, 
Beverly Hanson was the leading Ladies PGA money 
winner in 1958 and also had the lowest strokes-per- 
round average. Born in Fargo, N. Dak., Beverly has 
■worked as a newspaperwoman and gra.pe.fruit rancher. 
She started golfing seriously in 191^5 and gained national 
fame in 1950 hy winning the U.S. Women's Amateur. 
Beverly has an exceptionally well-rounded, game, but 
is known chiejiy for her great skill with the long irons. 


to Women Golfers’ 



BEVERLY HANSON 


T he long irons are my favorite 
clubs. This is an odd preference, 
because for most women they are the 
terrors of the golf bag. 

It seems to me that women dislike 
the long irons mainly because they 
are afraid of the straighter, smaller 
faces. This is understandable, but it's 
unfortunate that more teachers don’t 
point out that the longs are lighter, 
whippier and, once under control, 
infinitely more accurate than any 
other club in the bag— except per- 
haps the putter. 

In approaching a lesson with the 
long irons, 1 first try to get the pupil 
to relax, to get and stay loose. I want 
her to have the same flexibility in the 
knees that she has in dancing. Only 
this kind of flexibility produces the 
freedom through the shoulders that 
leads to a smooth and easy swing. For 
if the natural male swagger makes for 
more ease in swinging a club, his ex- 
tra strength and power also get him 
into more trouble on the course. His 
problem is learning to control his 
power; a woman has the easier task 
of learning to build up to power. 
When a man makes a mistake with a 
long iron, he’s in trouble — as well as 



BARBARA ftOMACK 


in the rough. When a woman makes 
a mistake, she may fall short of the 
target, but the chances are that the 
ball will be in the direction she want- 
ed it to go. 

The successful way to use the two-, 
three- and four-irons is based entire- 
ly on swing. Now, if women do have 
a disadvantage in golf it is that they 
move from their hips almost exclu- 
sively, while the golf swing is a one- 
two movement that works out of the 
shoulders, 

A perfect illustration is the Hula- 
Hoop. If you put a Hula-Hoop on a 
woman she can learn to use it in a 
matter of moments, but a Hula- 
Hoop on a man is a Hula-Hoop lost. 
He has to learn a completely new 
movement. Well, the same thing is 
true of a woman swinging a golf club. 
The woman golfer must learn to let 
her arms and shoulders swing freely 
away from her body; she must learn 
to use that one motion to describe 
an arc. 

Remember, a golf swing is actual- 
ly a negative way of creating power. 
The power is held in check on the 
backswing; it builds up on the down- 
swing, it springs into action coming 

I960 bv Kidgs ?reu Inc. PubK^ed by Doubledoy and Compory. 
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through the ball and it diminishes on 
the follow-through. But the power it- 
self is produced by the arc, which in 
turn is produced solely by the shoul- 
ders and arms. The natural swagger 
with which a man walks produces a 
golf swing ; it helps him to learn 
the motion more quickly than most 
women. But that doesn’t for a mo- 
ment mean a woman can’t learn it, 
or do just as well with it as a man. 

I also tell my pupils that the stance 
gets wider as the number of the club 
decreases. In other words, it is wid- 
est lor the two-iron, narrowest for the 
nine. It should never be wider than 
the shoulders, but since the stance is 
the foundation for the swing, the 
more expansive swing demanded by 
the long irons demands a wider 
stance. 

Having adopted a fairly wide 
stance, the pupil is swinging the club 
like a dream. She’s loose and easy, 
both knees are flexible, and her hands 
are gripping the club correctly. It’s a 
fine start, but that doesn’t guaran- 
tee that the ball is going to travel 140 
or 150 yards to the green. The differ- 
ence between an iron used well and a 

contitnied 
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THE LONG IRONS cotilinued 

horror on the fairway lies at the point 
of contact between the clubhead and 
the ball. 

We already have established that a 
long iron has a straighter face than 
any other club. O.K. But don't let it 
throw you. If you want the bail to go 
true, rest the club on the ground, let 
the shaft lean toward the body and 
grip the club as it truly lies. The rule 
for other clubs applies to the long 
irons as well: If you want the ball to 
go low or to the left, close the face 
slightly; if you want to slice, open 
the face. Unless you’re in an unnat- 
ural lie, let the face alone do the job 
for which it was designed; I meant 
what I said when I emphasized the 
control it is possible to get from a 
long iron. Any one of these clubs will 
respond to a hairbreadth change in 
opening or closing the face. 

CRUSADE FOR THE GRIP 

A point that comes up here is the 
grip— and I could start a separate 
crusade on that! So many golfers are 
concerned about placing their right 
pinky in the correct position over the 
left index finger that they inevitably 
wind up with a weak wrist— “the 
sheer’s grip,’’ we call it. The most im- 
portant thing you can do is to con- 
centrate on getting the index finger 
and thumb of the right hand into 
place. Then let the rest of the fingers 
fall into line. In doing this, the golfer 
should think of the club as a gun and 
the right index finger as the trigger 
finger. This is the strong player’s po- 
sition. I’ll say categorically that golf 
can be played without ever using the 
pinky. The forefinger and the thumb 
are the most important elements of 
the grip, and you will never play well 
without having them set properly, 

What determines the choice among 
the two-, three- and four-irons? Well, 
several factors. Yardage, of course, is 
one of them. How long is the shot? 
x^nd what distance do you get from 
each iron? What kind of green are you 
shooting at? If the green is soft and 
slow, your ball may carry onto it with- 
out skittering over the back edge and 
into trouble. If hard and fast, you 
may have to hit short and run up. 

Sometimes, when a golfer runs into 
a really hard green, she’ll find herself 
playing what we call basketball golf. 
She’ll have to dribble the ball up onto 
the green. In that case, if she’s con- 


fronted with a shot of 150 yards, she 
certainly wouldn’t take a two-iron 
and strike for the pin. She’d take a 
three- or four-, let the ball hit short 
and bounce. Each circumstance finds 
its own solution and its own club. 
This is one of the most rewarding — 
and infuriating— parts of golf: The 
player must eventually get to the 
point where his judgment in the 
choice of a club is as accurate as his 
swing. 

At about this point pupils usually 
ask: How often should I practice? 
How important is it? This depends 
on what the individual wants out of 
the game. Most people who are fond 
of golf go way beyond thinking of it 
as a hobby-sport. It assumes much 
more importance than the three or 
four hours it takes to go around a 
course. For them, I’d say that a cou- 
ple of practice sessions a week are al- 
most mandatory. 

There is another factor, too. If a 
woman’s game has been going along 
smoothly, a lay-off of six days can 
produce something that I think of as 
an emotional shock when she picks 
up her clubs again. She’ll be rusty for 
the first few holes at least, and this 
can throw the rest of her game, as 
well as show up on the scorecard in a 
disconcerting way. If two practice 
sessions a week are difficult to man- 
age, there is another answer. Try 
practice swinging in the backyard (or 
an uncluttered room, for that matter) 
as a filler while waiting for the grocer- 
ies to be delivered, or during a coffee 
break, or instead of a short walk. 
Practice helps keep the shoulder mus- 
cles loose and, as with every other 
sport, the more familiar the equip- 
ment feels, the more adept the player 
w’ill be in actual performance. 

This sureness with the clubs is par- 
ticularly important for a woman. 
Unsure of herself in this game to be- 
gin with, she is particularly suscepti- 
ble to the well-meaning friend who 
comes along and destroys her confi- 
dence (and often her incentive) by 
saying, “Your stance is all ofi:’. And 
your grip could be improved. "Why 
not try. . . It’s easy enough to be- 
come discouraged while the learning 
process is going on without friends 
suddenly appearing in the guise of 
unlicensed pros. When it happens, 
the golfer must ignore it and concen- 
trate on the pointers she has picked 
up from her teacher and on those she 
has worked out for herself— and be- 


lieve me, there will be plenty of both. 

Something I’ve found of immeas- 
urable help to a woman is a series of 
simple hand-strengthening exercises. 
Strong forearms and wrists can make 
or break a golf game. Twisting a towel 
— wringing it— is one of the best exer- 
cises I know for just this purpose. 
I’m sure our grandmothers had much 
stronger wrists than we do. Washing 
machines hadn’t made their appear- 
ance then. So our answer is this towel- 
wringing routine. One thing: the towel 
should be wrung inward, toward the 
body, rather than away, as ordinarily 
it would be. Squeezing a rubber ball 
is a good exercise, too. I’m not for a 
moment implying that one must be- 
come an addict to do this. Again, it is 
a question of those occasions, no mat- 
ter how few, when 15 minutes, 30 min- 
utes, or an hour of exercise would not 
be a chore. Believe me, the results 
will be noticed on the course! 

THE SUMMING UP 

To sum up: I would unqualifiedly 
recommend to women seriously in- 
terested in their game that they de- 
vote more time to their long irons— 
and less apprehension. The irons will 
take care of a golfer in situations 
where the woods simply don't meas- 
ure up. I’ve watched women prac- 
ticing who usually call it a day when 
they get to the long irons. In a way, 
of course, they’re smart to spend 
more time on the short irons, because 
that’s where girls lower their score 
most quickly. But by ignoring the 
two-, three- and four-irons, they are 
missing a thrill; seeing a well-stroked 
ball go right to the pin is truly grati- 
fying. Each club is worth so many 
yards, depending on the player’s capa- 
bility, and while there are instances 
where a five-wood will do very nicely, 
with less trouble, there are others 
where an iron is the saving grace for 
par. Just don’t be discouraged. The 
finest golfers don’t always hit the long 
irons well, but if a certain proficiency 
can be attained with these most diffi- 
cult clubs, there is no part of the 
game beyond attainment for the con- 
scientious player. And once that happy 
situation is reached, a woman has 
beaten a game at which she is sup- 
posed to be inept. The supposition is 
wrong and so are the people who 
make it. Golf is for everybody; “ev- 
erybody” includes women— as golf 
includes the long irons. 
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nuts— parts and service everywhere. Best of all, economy. Up to 40 m.p.g. 
Go to the rally— ANGLIA savings will pay for your ticket! 



Made In Englond For the Ford Motor Compony, Dearborn, Michigon. Sold ond serviced in the Uniled Slates by selected deolors. For Further inFomtalion write Imported Cor Soles, ford Motor 
Compony, 3000 SchoeFor *oad, Oeorborn, Michigon. 'Monufoelurer's suggested retail price at Eastern and GulF ports of entry. Slole ond local (oxes and tronsporfotion from f’OE extra. 
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Mansfield American Blazers are 
America’s new “fun-day” shoes. 
Fashioned in glove-like buckhide 
leathers with foam-cushioned soles 
to give you long, rugged wear and 
a springy, light-footed feeling. The 
smart, new low-sweep stitch assures 


I 

by Bostonian 


® ® nkansfield Am 



foot-hugging comfort. Select your 
favorite from eight vibrant blazer 
colors and be amazed at the low price 
tag. Visit a Bostonian dealer soon. 
Slip into a pair of Mansfield Ameri- 
can Blazers and step out with a 
carefree. . . light-footed feeling: 


3rican Blazers 


■ shops, shoe and department stores. © 1960 Mansfield Shoes, Whitman, Mass. Most styles Sn.95 to $18,95. BlaZerS Start at $11.95 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

known by 
the company 
it keeps 

Seagram’s ™ 



Imported. 

Canadian Whisky ' 



THE LONG IRONS r.oniinued 

THE PRACTICE TEE 

Wilh tiuealions, nnsicers and photographs, Hererly Han- 
son tellsand shows you exactly how to use the long irons 

Remember that the long irons are designed so that you 
can take a longer backswing. Take advantage of that to 
get a fuller, wider arc. That means you can get more 
club speed and the faster you can bring the clubhead 
through the ball, the farther the ball is going to go. 

PROBLEM: 

1 try SO hard to get the distance that I’m overpowering 
these long irons. 

That’s all right. Like everything else, it means more prac- 
tice. And, of course, remember at the same time that 
these are the irons you can get accuracy with — you’ve 
got to think of that, too. A wider, smoother arc — that’s 
the way. 

PROBLEM: 

I’m afraid I’ve got a mental block on the irons. 

That’s natural, unfortunately! You’ve got plenty of 
company. Now, let’s take the address position. 

PROBLEM: 

Does the face look open enough? 

That’s fine. Always remember, the easiest changes you 
can make in a golf swing are the changes you make be- 
fore you start swinging. 

PROBLEM: 

Before I start? 

In other words, changes you try making during the swing 
are almost always doomed since the entire swing takes 
only a couple of seconds, so your chances of correcting 
an error are better made while you’re in addre.ss position. 
The errors that we make in that position account for 85 
to 90% of all mistakes made during the swing anyway. 
Y ou’ll find that the more you can work toward having an 
equal amount of knee flex at the address, the easier it will 
be to keep the right from stiffening on the backswing. 

PROBLEM; 

/’/n so conscious of that right leg viow — and that right 
knee. 

Well, take the club and pretend you’re dancing for a sec- 
ond. Ju.st feel the mobility you’d have in your knees. 
Now take the club, throw it out in front of you with the 
same amount of bounce in your knees and feel how much 
more club speed you can get that way. Now you’ve got a 
swinging action. That’s wonderful position at the top! 
Do you feel that you’re swinging through to the finish? 

coniinned 
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THE LONG IRONS con/niitefi 

PROBLEM: 

But it's like a nine-iron i^hol. How long will it take me lo 
get dhiance? 

Distance is a matter of being in position and trusting. 
You are just beginning to get position. You’re going to 
have to hit quite a few to learn to get stronger release 
through the hitting area. The longer you can delay your 
clubhead release, the more distance you'll get. In other 
words, the only reason you swing a club back is to give 
yourself time to build speed on the way back down. Now, 
if you do go to the effort of making a good backswing 
and then you start releasing that power just as you start 
down, your club speed is going to be virtually nil when 
you reach the ball. Another thing you might check on is 
your right-hand grip. I notice you tend to have that 
thumb way up and you’re almost making a fist out of 
that hand. Spread it more. I..et the index finger come far- 
ther down the shaft. Y ou know the feeling that the index 
finger is the trigger finger? Well, that’s what we want in 
golf. Remember that the thumb and forefinger help you 
determine when you release your blow. If you have that 
right hand balled up like a fist you have absolutely no 
way of conserving your cl ub speed — of building up speed. 
You want your wrists to begin to break— to relax — as 
you start your forward swing, and that trigger position 
will help you do this. Get as much of your right hand on 
the shaft as you can. Now grip it tightly. Make sure that 
the web between the thumb and the forefinger is very 
closely knit together. Concentrate on getting the trigger 
finger and the thumb on first. The last thing to put on is 
the little finger. Good. Let’s go to the four-iron now. 


PROBLEM: 

Do I have the name grij), Ber? I nhcay? thought my liiile 
finger on the right hand had to be interlocked with the 
left hand. 

RIGHT THUMiJ AND FOREfINCER DETERMINE RELEASE 

You mean actually interlocked? 

AN INCORRECT CRIP WILL CAUSE AN AWKWARD SWING 


PROBLEM: 

No. 1 mean holding the left, I guess. 

Your right pinky can sit right on the knuckle of the left 
index just as long as the two hands work as a unit. Do 
you feel that you’re getting better power with more right 
hand? 


PROBLEM: 

I feel that Fre gof a lot more control, that's for sure. 

You’ll find it will make 100$^ difference in your swing- 
in timing your release and wrist action. If you’re going 
to be a good player, it’s a basic rule of the game that the 
clubhead cannot pass the hands until you have contacted 
the ball. At impact, the clubhead and the hands .should 
be no more than parallel. If you’re not using the right- 
hand thumb and forefinger the way you should, your 
swing breaks down. The clubhead passes the hands be- 
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fore you’ve contacted the ball. Also, you learn to sense 
where that elubhead is through the use of thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand. Get that trigger finger out 
there so that the inside of the index finger is pushing 
right against the side of the shaft. 


PROSLEM.- 

1 don't close the face of this club any more than 1 do? 

No, ma’am! Never close the club face unless you want 
to hit low or to the left. Now let’s move to the two-iron. 


PROBLEM; 

Just what the difference, Bev? Does il change my 
grip, or stance, or swing? 

The difference is practically nil. The grip and the stance 
are the same. You can anticipate a little longer shot— 
again because of a slightly longer shaft. And you can 
expect a slightly lower ball because of a straighter club 
face. The two-iron seems to be everybody’s candidate 
for an unfavorite club because it is the most difficult 
iron to handle. Many players are going to the five-wood 
because it’s so easy, but I personally think the two- 
iron merits attention. Your swing is essentially the 
same; just because there’s a No. 2 on the bottom of the 
club, it shouldn’t throw a golfer into a tailspin. 

PROBLEM: 

Do you think I should get o.s much distance with my 
two-iron as with my five-wood? 

Definitely. 


PROBLEM: 

Bui not loft. 

In time, you’ll get almost the same loft as well. 

PROBLEM: 

/ felt that index finger. It makes a tremendous difference. 

Doesn’t it? You know Just where the club is. You have 
excellent right elbow position, too — at the top of your 
backswing, your right elbow is pointed toward the 
ground, and that’s something I like to see in a golfer. 
If that elbow is tossed off into the air, it’s too easy for 
the right side to take complete charge at the start of 
the downswing and you’ll find yourself going outside of 
the ball and chopping down. 



PROBLEM: 

1 find it very hard to corweyitrate on two things while 
hitting the ball; I either have to think of one or the other. 

That’s a good point. Actually, I think that every golfer 
who's still learning the game is wisest if she takes one 
point and sticks to it until it becomes part of her game. 
If you leap-frog from point to point, you confuse a diffi- 
cult game even more. Stay with one point until it’s a 

continued 




THE LONG IRONS eo)ilituied 
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THE SWING IS BASICALLY THE SAME FOR ALL IRON SHOTS 


part of you and your swing. Then you’ll find that when 
you approach the ball, there’s one more detail you can 
forget about. 

PROBLEM: 

/ ‘insh my nu'Uig toould ovt. 

Well, that fault is the result of a slight breakdown of 
the right wrist as you’re coming to the ball. Tliat opens 
the club face, which sends the ball ofi to the right. But 
the more familiar you become with the grip, the easier 
it will be for you to drive straight on through. If you’re 
going to hit the ball straight, the club face must be 
square w'hen it contacts the ball. 

PROBLEM: 

yo7< wean 7 ghotdd bring it hack throvgix the u-ay yQv've 
just done— as though I were leading the ball? 

Well, you’ll learn to sense the position of that clubhead 
the more familiar you become with the triggerlike grip. 
That's much better. You don’t seem to be quite as 
afraid of those long irons as you were. 

PROBLEM: 

I lore them now. 1 never understood them before and 
I'd never use hut you’re right — I’m not afraid now. 

Good! Really, this game isn't as complicated as people 
have made it. You only have one swing, and you use it 
all the way through. The only changes that take place 
are the increasing wideness of your stance as the clubs 
get lower in number— so your arcs will get wider and 
your swing a little fuller. But too many people think 
you have a completely different swing with a six-iron 
than you would have with a two- or three- and it isn’t 
true. One swing carries through. 

PROBLEM: 

I'm glad to be reassxned that the siving holds for all clubs. 
I had worried about the dilfercnce among the clnhs. 

Well, as I've mentioned, we have a slightly wider stance 
as the clubs get longer simply because the swing gets 
bigger and we need a bigger base on which to operate. 
So — keep in mind: 

1) As the club gets longer, the stance get.s wider. 

2) In establishing your grip, think of the club as a 
gun and your right forefinger as the trigger finger; set- 
ting this finger and the right thumb on the club is the 
most important part of the grip. 

3) The arc of the swing is produced by moving the 
shoulders as one unit. 

4) Develop flexibility in both knees. 

5) Unless you are shooting from sloping ground, keep 
the club face square, or true. 

6) Practice twice a week is essential. 

7) Simple hand-and-wrisl exercises will strengthen 
your wrists and forearms for power. 

8) Practice faithfully everything your pro tells you. 
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We invite you to spend a cool unruffled summer in Wonderon, the great new deep-breathing fabric we developed 
especially for the season when things get sticky. Wonderon is a refreshingly different blend of Dacron and worsted that 
puts comfort crisply above the weather. As you can see, it tailors with great character in the kind of suit we are famous 
for — easy cut, perfect drape and hang, irreproachable fit. Shown, haberdasher's check, from our exclusive Wonderon 
collection. For name of fine store nearest you write Michaels-Stern, 87 Clinton Avenue North, Rochester 2, New York. 


The Rochester Tailored Suit b y 


MICHAELS-STERN 
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Tliundert) i rd 
is 

action . . . 

sweet, swift, spirited action — an adventure 
in flowing, controlled motion 


Power aii<I perfoniiaiiee are 
only two aiiioii^ the many solid 
reasons inosl everyone longs to 
own a Thiiinl<‘rl)ird — someday! 

For no otlier car is like this very 
special .sliv(*r of stylish steel. 

Ride in a Thunderhird— you’ll 
want to dn\ e; drive a Thunderhird 
and you’ll forget all other cans. 

Open the door: it’s a full four feet 
wide. Step into tlie serene, tailored 
beauty of its interior, 'flic color- 
keyed Thunderhird interiors are 
opulent— with seat cirshions of soft, 
rich leathers or elegant, morocco 
grain vin\is. Tiumderbird seats are 
individually contoured in formed 
foam nibhcr. Front seats are indi- 
vidually adjustable. Notice that 
Thunderhird is the only automobile 
where all four passengers caii eon- 
ti'ol every side window. 


Turn the ignition . , . listen to the 
husky, soft-and-casy hum of its 
liarrel-chestccl engine, This is the 
sound of the Thunderhird — 300 
horses, 350 horses, take your pick. 
Roth specially designed engines have 
modern short-stroke pov’er. with 
four-barrel carbuvetion and Preci- 
sion Fuel Induction. 

A touch of the toe . . . and now. the 
sweet swift thrill of Thunderhird’s 
action is yours . . . unforgettably. The 
car moves as a car has to move when 
it concentrates so much energy 
into so compact a package. It cor- 
ners with a firm, controlled sweep 
—balanced like a bo.xer on its extra- 
wide, 5-foot tread. This is the solid 
Thunderhird construction. This is 
the cradled Thunderhird ride. 

When you go Tiumderbird, you get 
the satisfaction of a solid investment 


in basic value. The people who 
choose it foi- its sharp-cut elegance 
or its extraordinary performance are 
well aware that this car is a blue-chip 
buy , . , tliev know the Thunderhird 
appeal is timeless. 

So when you fall in love all over 
again with some future Thunderhird, 
there will he eager competition for 
your 1960 model ... a collector’s 
item, that will return you a collec- 
tor’s price. 

Everyone has a “someday” car. 
For most people it is the Thimder- 
hird . , . the ouK' luxury ear that isn’t 
really u liixur)-, It costs le.ss than you 
might expect. Your Ford Dealer 
takes special pride in demonstrating 
the thrill of owning tlie most beauti- 
ful kind of travel \'Ou can buy . . . the 
1960 Thunderhird. 

FORD DIVISION, 



’eO XIIUIVDEl^IBIFLD 

TJIE WORLD'S MOST IV^W’l'ED CAR 


The Thiinclcrbircl thrill conics in three models— this slim rnncertihle 
with fully automatic top that disappears completely, the clas.sic hardtop, 
and a now hardtop with the unique, all-stccl, slidiu" .mn roof. 


EVA GABOR, GLAMOROUS STAR OF STAGE. SCREEN AND TELEVISION 




KS (LEFT TO RIGHT): VODKA HIGHBALL • VODKA GIMLET • VODKA COLLI NS ■ BLOODY MARY • VODKA-ON-ROCKS • VODKA 4 TONIC (REAR) • SCREWDRIVER • VODKA MARTINI 


WHY DRINK ANYTHING THAT’S NOT DELICIOUS asks Eva Gabor 

If you don’t like the taste of liquor, whv taste it? In other words — why drink anything hut your 
favorite Smirnoff® drinks? They are many, varied and delightful. For smooth Smirnoff blends 
happily with any fruit juice, mixer or soft drink . . . loses itself completely in just about anything 
that pours. This is the “breathless” ingredient that chanj^ed the drinking habits of America. 
Try a delicious Smirnoff drink today! 

it leaves you breathless 

80 AND too PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD. CONN. 
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The week of May lto7 has been designated 
by President Eisenhower as National 
Youth Fitness Week, and the happy faynily 
shown at right is making its own special 
and significant coniributioyi to it. 

They have been choseyi by Sports Illustrated 
o.nd Boyinie Prudden to introduce a new 
program that will help American parents to 
build a fit generation of children 
right in their own home— from babyhood on 



THE POUTEAU FAMILY LOOKS FORWARD TO ITS FITNESS PROORAM 


Fitness from the Cradle 


A FACT OF FITXESS that hitherto has gone virtually 
unnoticed is that a sound program can be started 
right from infancy. Most children, in the first formative 
years before the walls of the schoolroom begin to circum- 
scribe their lives, have little or no guidance on the devel- 
gpment of physical health. Yet these are the very years 
when a sound program can lay the foundations for fit- 
ness that will last a lifetime and build habits that will 
never be forgotten. With this in mind, Bonnie Prudden, 
director of New York's Institute for Physical Fitness, 
has devised a program of exercises specifically for in- 
fants. As her models, she chose Ren6 and Julia Pouteau 
and their two-month-old son Ren6. 

The importance of Bonnie’s new program is that it 
puts the responsibility— and the opportunity— for im- 
proving children’s fitness where it belongs: on the par- 
ents. Whether you live in the wide open spaces or in 
crowded city quarters, you can follow Bonnie’s exercises 
now in your own home and, what is even more impor- 
tant, your child can continue to follow them as he grows 
older. The Pouteaus, who live in a garden-apartment 
development, are making the most of their opportuni- 
ties to give their son Ren6 John a good start in life. 
Both have their own favorite sports. Julia, 28, loves 
swimming and the modern dance. Father Ren6, 30, a 
native Frenchman who came to the U.S. in 1952 on a 
Fulbright scholarship and is now acquiring citizenship 
while working as a travel agent, plays soccer. 

The first exercises follow the baby's natural motions. 
No equipment is needed, just a warm, draft-free room, 
a good-sized, washable blanket on a carpeted floor and a 
small diaper on the baby. Patience and gentleness will 


do the rest and make it an enjoyable time for mother 
and baby. Music adds to the baby’s sense of rhythm, 
and Bonnie’s new record. Keep Fit . . . Be Happy (War- 
ner Brothers), has a special section designed for the pur- 
pose. Before you start the program, be sure to check with 
your pediatrician to make sure your baby is healthy. 
At the first sign of illness, stop the exercises until all 
is well again. Now, to see how you and your baby can 
join Bonnie and the Pouteaus, turn to the next page. 


BONNIE PRUDDEN LOOKS OVER HER NEW-GRNRRATION PUPIL 



FITNESS FROM THE CRADLE eoniinued 


DIAPER GYMNASTICS AT TWO MONTHS 



1 THE GRIP helps baby regain an instinct lost soon after 
birth. Close that tiny fist over your forefinger and tjenily 
stretch baby’s arm to full length. Baby’s natural resistance 
to stretch will help build up his strength. Do five each side. 




2 CHEST STRETCH, for arm and chest muscles, lets lung.s 
expand, helps to prevent round shoulders. Cross the 
baby’s arms, then slotrly extend them outward agaimst baby’s 
instinctive resistance. Do thi.s five times, repeat again later. 




BOTTOMS-UP exercise strengthens back, stretches ab- 
dominal muscles. Slip hands under thighs, lift gently 
and hold a few seconds. After a few weeks, remove one sup- 
porting hand so baby holds free leg himself. Five times. 



6 TUMMY CRAWL Is exciting adventure for baby. Tuck 
baby’s knees up under, brace your thumbs against soles of 
his feet. Even at one month many babies will shove them- 
selves forward as they straighten legs. Repeat five times. 
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3 DOUBLE-LEG STRETCH is important aid for sturdy, 
straight legs. Grasp leg.s firmly, bend knees and push 
against tummy, then straighten and stretch. Baby will re- 
sist at first, but this strengthens leg muscles. Start with 10. 


MOTHER’.s TURN comes at end of session. The Abdominal Set 
is one exercise she should do eight or 10 times a day to help 
her figure return quickly to its young lines. While baby enjoys 
your company, get down on all fours with head hanging. Relax. 


4 HAMSTRING STRETCH for back-of-leg muscles and 
hips increases flexibility of limbs. With your thumbs be- 
hind baby’s calves and fingers over knees, carefully straight- 
en baby’s legs and lift his seat off floor. Do six at intervals. 


Then, without moving any other part of the body, pull in 
abdominal muscles. Hold this position for a slow count of five, 
then relax for three counts and repeat five times. Julia Pou- 
teau (below) lost one inch around the waist in one month. 



PALMER - STRONGEST AND LONGEST 



VENTURI-YOUNGEST. MOST VOLATILE 


FINSTERWALD — THE MOST METHODICAL 



GOLF / Herbert Warren Wind 


The young lions 


The 1960 Masters marked the 
emergence of the young 
pros as golf’s new leaders 

T he recent Masters was so rich 
in incident that when one looks 
back on it after returning from the 
South, sending the laundry out and 
getting used to leather-soled shoes 
again, a dozen or more sidelights 
come to mind which deserve expand- 
ed comment. 

For one thing, there was the ex- 
tremely strong showing of the ama- 
teur contingent, no less than 10 of the 
17 who started making the cut. Why 
the amateurs regularly do so much 
better in the Masters than in the Open 
is hard to understand. Their familiari- 
ty with the course and its less severe 
demands on tee-shot accuracy may 
account for this up to a point, but it 
certainly doesn’t explain why they 
play so tentatively in the Open that 
they are frequently invisible. 

For a second thing, there was the 
rousing tee-to-green shotmaking of 
Ben Hogan. Over the past six years 
Ben has emphasized placement and 
control and has rarely let out on his 
full shots. The Hogan we saw at Au- 
gusta was the old Hogan, really mov- 
ing into his drives and bashing them 
great distances, with a little draw on 
the ball instead of the customary cul- 
tivated fade. One began to remember 
how long he used to be. Had this re- 
juvenation held true also for his work 
on and around the greens there would 
have been no limit to what he might 
have done. But it is hard to recall a 
player of his class ever putting so 
poorly, though perhaps Vardon did 
in his 50s. On his la.st two rounds Ben 
took 75 putts, not that this figure by 
itself conveys his thorough malaise 
on the greens. When he plays the other 
shots, Ben, these days, gets set before 
the ball with a total lack of waste 
motion, an almost singular ease and 
sureness; when he is putting, he is 


seldom able to get set comfortably, 
and only once or twice around is he 
able to draw his putter back from the 
ball without freezing over it for long, 
long seconds and then bolting into a 
timid, pushy stroke. 

The main point about the 1960 
Masters, however, was that it marked 
the coming of age of our young pro- 
fessionals. Since 1955 they have dom- 
inated the PGA tour. In the last three 
seasons they have broken through in 
the major championships. But this 
Masters was the first time that so 
many of the young stars played so 
consistently well that they actually 
succeeded in stamping their imprint 
on a prestige event. From the outset, 
Palmer, Venturi and Finsterwald — 
and later on, Casper— were the peo- 
ple to watch. As the tournament 
moved on, they became increasingly 
dynamic figures in the eyes of their 
huge galleries. For the first time 
spectators not only felt the force of 
their golf but of their personalities 
and began to view them as young 
men not at all devoid of glamour and 
excitement. 

For a long while these Young Lions 
have been regarded as rather color- 
less performers. I suppose that any- 
one who followed after Hogan and 
Snead would be doomed to seem so. 
Apart from their magnificent talent, 
both Ben and Sam are by nature ex- 
traordinarily dramatic individuals — 
Sam, with his plenteous emotions on 
his sleeve, striding the fairways like 
some long-enthroned pharaoh when 
things are under control, at more 
troubled times riddled with disgust 
and trudging from hole to hole mut- 
tering an endless monologue of frus- 
tration; Ben, in his earlier years as 
burningly cold as dry ice, warmer 
since 1955 and more philosophic but 
still a classic study in massive con- 
centration and intensity. Both are, in 
truth, a little more than life-size. 

The young professional leaders — 
continued 



“Dad brings home a new car every weekend!”- 



It’s easy to rent an extra car from HERTZ 


FRIDAY NIGHT: Dad flies in, 
rents a Chevrolet. He’s giving his 
family an “extra” weekend car. 
Heii^z pays for insurance, gas, oil 
(even if you buy it on the road) ! 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY: 

With a son who “needs” the fam- 
ily car, with Mom who has er- 
rands, for Dad who’s a golfer, 
there’s nothing like a Hertz car. 


MONDAY MORNING: Weekend 
over, Dad di*ops off his brand new 
Hertz Chevrolet at a convenient 
Hertz Rent A Car office and he’s 
off on another week of business. 


HERTZ puts you in the driver’s seat! 


HERTZ 


■h your HERTZ AUTO-malJt Charge Cartl, A 


aan Zxprese, HiHon 
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IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 



THE LIGHTER SCOTCH .. .WITH GENUINE HIGHLAND CHARACTER 

Lighter? Vat 69 tastes just as light as it looks. But that’s simply where your enjoyment begins I For this is orre 
Scotch that is lighter. . . and drier. . . and smoother. . . the three classic qualities that distinguish a Scotch of 
genuine Highland character. For all the good things of Scotch at their very best ... say "Vat 69" every time. 

ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT, .. lighter, drier, smoother Vat 69 ... slimmer, trimmer bottle 



GOLP continued 


Palmer (30), Finsterwald (30), Sou- 
chak (32), Venturi (28), Casper (28), 
Rosburg (33) and Littler (29)— are a 
different breed. They have fire and 
ambition and deep veins of determi- 
nation, but generally speaking their 
attitude is one of purposeful restraint. 
They want to be good golfers and not 
“characters,” and they try to keep 
their feelings in check. They realize 
that if they stay pacific they will play 
better and, apart from this, on prin- 
ciple they are against emoting. For 
the most part, they are college men 
who from the first had a very clear 
idea of what they hoped to get from 
a career in golf. They were fortunate 
in hitting the pro ranks at the golden 
moment when purses were reaching 
new highs, and endorsements and 
promotions frequently doubled what 
they earned in prize money. Instead of 
being stampeded by their early suc- 
cess, they had the solidity to face up 
to it and to keep their sense of pro- 
portion. The thing that came hard- 
est for them was gaining recognition 
as first-class golfers and not second- 
magnitude stars of the road compa- 
ny. They did not resent the longevity 
of Hogan and Snead and Middlecoff 
and the other established heroes, but 
they thought that they had earned a 
little room at the top for themselves, 
and it bothered them when the cham- 
pionships came around and they 
went almost unnoticed. Here they 
helped themselves most by coming 
through with much better golf in the 
major events, the tournaments that 
make the difference. 

Each of these young professionals 
is quite individual in manner, but 
they share the common attitude of 
devoting their attention almost ex- 
clusively to playing their golf shots 
and not to entertaining the gallery. 
They hope you will like how they 
approach the game, but the conces- 
sions they make to their audiences 
— the most trying in all of sport 
since they are right on the playing 
field at your elbow— are seldom if ever 
brought on by the pursuit of popular- 
ity for itself. For example, the fact 
that Palmer frowns much less than 
he used to resulted from his wife’s 
mentioning to him that golf, besides 
being a serious business, was also 
a sport in which extreme grimness 
was out of place; Arnold thought 

continued 
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He wouldn’t go anywhere without 
his ARTISAN TROPICAL Slacks 
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comfortable Automatic 
Wash-and-Wear slacks ever. 
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it over and (juite agreed with her. 

Their restraint does not make them 
colorless, far from it. Theirs is simply 
a different kind of color, similar, say, 
to that of Pee Wee Reese and Gil 
Hodges. It takes a little longer to ap- 
preciate this kind of athletic personal- 
ity, but for anyone who is observant 
and knows sport, the pleasure they 
give is enormous and the flavor lasts. 
• 

When Ken Venturi, after going out 
in 31 in the opening round of the Mas- 
ters, was stumbling home on the back- 
side in 42, there was a strange and 
ghostly aura to his collapse: it close- 
ly paralleled what happened in 195G 



Its easy to pretend 

...these questions don’t need answering 


1 . Can 1 be sure of a regular income, 
beginning at retirement, that my 
wife and I can’t outlive? 

Or, if I die too soon . . . 

2 . Will there be sufficient income to 
pay the bills while my children are 
growing? 

3 . Will there be enough money to 
give my children the college educa- 
tion they will need? 

4 . Have I made sure that my wife 
will receive an adequate income after 
the children are self-supporting? 

5 . Will my wife have the necessary 
money to cancel the mortgage on 
our home? 


6. Have I made certain that my 
wife will have the money to pay 
taxes, outstanding debts, and final 
expenses? 

7 . Will my wife have enough money 
to adjust gradually to the loss of my 
incomeduring that first difficultyear? 
U Jakes courage to face up to these 
questions ... to think of these Seven 
Vital Needs in terms of your life, 
your wife, your children. But when 
you do, it’s reassuring to discover 
how helpful and practical a Union 
Central Idfe representative can be. 
Talk to him about his unique Family 
Needs Forecast and his special 
methods of providing security that 
are both economical and guaranteed. 


when he took a 42 on the last nine 
and blew the tournament. Both times 
he started to slide when be missed a 
short putt on the llth green. Both 
times he faltered badly on the 12th. 
Both times he seemed to right him- 
self on the 13th. Both times he three- 
putted the 14th from the lower deck 
and then took three from the edge to 
bogey the 15th. Both times he parred 
the short 16th but then lost another 
stroke to par by overbitting the 17th 
green and taking three to get down. 
There were many differences, but in 
outline the resemblance between past 
and present was quite incredible. No 
one, probably, was more aware of it 
than Venturi himself, caught as he 
was in what must have seemed like a 
bad dream. 

I have no idea what thoughts went 
through Ken’s head that evening or 
how he managed to regain his con- 
fidenceovernight.butsomehowhedid. 
His superb play on the last three 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE insurance company 

CiDCinnuli, Ohio * Jolin A. Lionel, President • A muluui coinpnny — founded in 1S67 
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rounds was one of the most remarka- 
ble demonstrations of courage in a 
very long time and one of the most 
affecting. It was a pity after coming 
all the way back that he couldn’t 
have won, but he will one of these days. 
• 

During the last few weeks golf has 
had more than its usual share of con- 
troversies, what with the commo- 
tion over the Snead-Rudolph TV 
match and the intricate problem that 
arose at Augusta when Dow Finster- 
wald reported on his second round an 
infraction he committed the day be- 
fore — trying a practice putt on the 
fifth green after holing out. 

In this latter case, had the Rules 
Committee wanted to be strict, they 



SOUCHAK-GOOD FROM TEE TO GREEN 


could have disqualified Finsterwald 
on the technicality that he had turned 
in an incorrect score for his first round. 
They chose to be generous and to as- 
sess him a “retroactive” two-stroke 
penalty on the grounds that the breach 
of the rules did not influence the play 
of the ball on the hole where it oc- 
curred. This decision and the spirit 
behind it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Rules are rules and we all know 
their importance, but in the compli- 
cated world of tournament golf today 
where there are USGA rules and PGA 
rules and local rules, outright disquali- 
fication should be avoided for a tech- 
nical, peripheral error such as Fin- 
sterwald’s — or even for signing a card 
where the total score is correct but 
thescore for one hole may be incorrect. 

This matter of incorrect scorecards 
is a whole province in itself, difficult, 
ticklish and ramified, but some review 
of the present procedures might be 

c07itinued 



Look at all 

that’s new in MacGregor 
Eye-O-Matic ’60 WOODS 


You can expect to improve your game when you play 
MacGregor Eye-O-Matic '60 Woods. Every new feature is 
designed for improved playability. 
The hand-selected persimmon head gives you the perfect “feel” 
a wood should have. Easy-to-aim fibre target face has new “Eye" that acts like 
a firing pin, giving the ball jet-like acceleration off the tee. Perhaps 
the greatest single feature is the 1960 Pro-Pel Action Shaft. This new shaft 
puts the flex area much closer to the club head, reducing torque 
and increasing accuracy, All of your power is stored and multiplied 
on the downswing with the Pro-Pel Action Shaft. Then m the hitting area 
this supercharged power is released with a terrific “Bull-Whip" snap, Shaft 
is available in four flexes . . . there's one that's perfect for you. 
Eye-O-Matic '60 Woods are available in MacGregor Tourney, Tommy 
Armour and Louise Suggs "Empress" models. Matching Irons also available. 

Ask your golf professional . . . the man who knows golf best . . . 

to help you select a set of MacGregor Woods. 
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for the 
one man 
in a thousand... 

NIKON F 

the automatic 
35mm reflex 


There are some men who have a special appreciation 
for fine craftsmanship. Some find it in guns; others, in 
fishing gear; and still others, in cameras. And though 
they may hunt or fish, or tahe pictures only occasionally 
—they insist upon the finest equipment for even those 
few occasions. 

The new automatic Nihon F is for men such as these, 
just as it has already proved to be the choice of men who 
live by the camera— the ‘pros’— to whom quality and 
precision are indispensable. 

See the incomparable Nikon F 35mm reflex at your 
Franchised Nikon Dealer-$375 with fl.4 Auto-Nikkor 
lens, and $329.50 willi f2. For descriptive literature 
write to Dept. SI-5. 

^ NIKON INC. Ill FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 



It’s easier to play a well-balanced game 
in Bass Golf Shoes. They make the 
going smooth as a green even when 
you’re playing from the rough. In con- 
ventional or"true moccasin” styles for 
men and women, 
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Maine 


jmfort That Lets You CONCENTRATE 


Bass Golf Shoes 


Style* for women too — 
send for Free Boss Golf folder 


G. H. BASS & CO., 175 MAIN ST., WILTON, MAINE 


undertaken with profit. In this general 
connection, it has long seemed to me 
that it would be a sound idea to in- 
stall two tents at all important tour- 
naments. One would be directly be- 
hind the first tee, and the players 
would pass through it before begin- 
ning their rounds. Inside, any rules 
requiring their special attention would 
be posted, and an official would be 
present to answer any questions. The 
second tent would be situated right 
behind the 18th green, and the play- 
ers would enter it directly after finish- 
ing a round. With no distractions they 
could calmly go over their cards and 
consult with an official on problems. 

A SORRY PERFORMANCE 

As for the celebrated Case of the 
Fifteen Clubs, the Lssue does not seem 
to be one of morality but rather of 
extremely bad Judgment all down the 
line. Sam Snead, of course, should 
have reported that he was carrying 
an extra club the moment he discov- 
ered it on the 12th hole. The produc- 
ers, of course, should have interrupted 
the film at this point, the 12th hole, 
and explained what had happened 
and how the match had been won by 
Rudolph. And the network, to l)e 
sure, should not be acting now as if it 
had not been aw'are previously of what 
had transpired. (Nothing could have 
been more maladroit than the way 
NBC reran the film of the match, 
trying to pass the buck in an intro- 
ductory spiel of great false piety and 
adding the taped interviews with 
Snead, Rudolph and Harrison in 
which none of the pertinent questions 
were answered. It is even clearer now 
than before that the complete truth 
has never been told.) 

All these errors of judgment result- 
ed from the lopsided ideas people in 
television seem to get about the true 
function of their medium. They some- 
how wind up thinking that any match 
that lacks suspense and a thrilling 
finish is, perforce, a dull show. They 
couldn’t he more mistaken. The peo- 
ple who watch the filmed golf matches 
don’t expect every match to be a dra- 
matic experience. They find their en- 
joyment in watching the swings and 
the shots— the golf— of fine golfers. 
It is regrettable that television hasn’t 
appreciated that authenticity and en- 
tertainment, far from being in con- 
flict, are the same thing, end 
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IMPs in the cards 


W HEN a bridge session suddenly explodes into a se- 
ries of wild distributions, players say, "The devil 
has got into the cards." To beat the devil, lournamenis 
like the current World Bridge Olympiad in Turin are 
scored in International Match Points, which are award- 
ed in accordance with a table designed to minimize 
the chance that a single freak deal might decide an en- 
tire championship. Using IMPs, it is possible to gain 
more by scoring 560 regular bridge points than by scor- 
ing 4,100. For instance, if you should make 70 points 
in each of eight deals, you would be entitled to 16 IMPs 
(sec chart), while 4,100 points on a single deal would be 
worth only 15 IMPs. Steady play, in other words, would 
net you more points than one big, lucky hand. 

How is it possible to score more than 4,000 points on 
a single hand? Here is one way this was done in a match 
played in Stockholm quite some time ago. 


East’s leap to four diamonds was an asking bid of a 
type long obsolete in this country but still used in Eu- 
rope. The bid asked if partner held first- or second-round 
control of diamonds. West ignored the intervening dou- 


INTERNATIONAL M.ATPH POINT SCALE 


Follou-ing are JMP equitulenle to hritlgc point* lolaled under the imual 
method. Note that JMPe are ealriiUileil after each deal, not after mutrh 


POINTS IMPS 
0 10 =0 
20-60 = 1 
70 130 = 2 
140 210 = 3 
220 340 = 4 


POl.NTS IMPS 
350-490 = 3 

500-740 = 6 

750-990 - 7 

1,000 1.240 = 8 
1,250 1.490 = 9 


POINTS IMPS 

1.500- 1,990 = 10 

2.000- 2,490 = 11 

2.500- 2.990 « 12 

3.000- 3,490 = 13 

3.500- 3,990 = 14 

4.000 or more = 15 


iSr’ordi-iSoudi vulnerable 



WEST NORTH EAST SOUTt^ 

PASS 44 DBL 

5V PASS 5 N.T. 64 

74 PASS PASS ~ 7» 

DBL PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: heart kiyig 


ble to bid five hearts, showing second-round diamond 
control and the heart ace. East’s five no trump asked 
partner to bid seven of the agreed suit (by inference, 
hearts) if he had two top honors. When West bid the 
grand slam. South "sacrificed” at seven spades. 

South ruffed the heart opening and led out his trumps. 
On the last one, West had to find a discard from the 
ace of hearts and the king-10-9 of clubs. When West 
discarded a club, declarer threw the queen of hearts 
from dummy, saving the ace-jack-6 of clubs. 

A successful club finesse, followed by the ace to drop 
West’s king, let South score ail the tricks and 2,470 
points— substantially better than setting seven hearts 
one trick. 

But his team’s gain was to be greater still. At the oth- 
er table, a teammate bought the contract at seven dia- 
monds doubled, and South selected the queen of clubs 
for his opening lead. West's king covered, forcing North’s 
ace, and East trumped. After two rounds of trumps, 
a heart lead revealed North’s uncapturable queen. So 
East led dummy’s 10 of clubs and finessed. He led an- 
other club; this time North played his jack, and declarer 
trumped. He returned to dummy with a high heart and 
discarded his heart losers on the clubs. He too made a 
grand slam, adding 1,630 points to his team’s score. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When bidding warns of freakish distribution, unless you 
are certain you can set the opponents it is sound prac- 
tice to buy the contract at any price. end 
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Slinger is a private eye. 
Spends day and night looking 
for the “Flavor Formula.” 
The secret’s at his finger- 
tips and he doesn't know it. 
It’s locked into his Robt. 
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Havana filler equals superb 
smoking satisfaction. The 
equation for any occasion. 
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Electric Gunsmoke 


Battery-packin’ pistol gives 
Olympic shooters hope for 
bloodless win over Russians 

“//’s the grealesl thing I ever saw!” 
exclaimed the man enthusiastically. 
. . . “The most wonderful weapon I 
ever heard of!” 

—Victor Appleton, Tom Swift 
and His Electric Rifle 

H istory has been working fever- 
ishly for nearly 50 years to catch 
up with Tom Swift, his wizard cam- 
era and his submarine boat, his giant 
cannon and his electric runabout, 
and now history has another victory 
to record. The electric pistol, soon to 
be followed by the electric rifle, is 
upon us. Gun experts are as certain as 
prognosticators can be that this new 
American invention, made by the 


High Standard Manufacturing Corp. 
of Hamden, Conn., will give the U.S. 
a better than even crack at the Olym- 
pic free pistol event, a competition 
at which Europeans, and latterly the 
Soviet Union, have excelled. 

The free pistol event is an easygo- 
ing affair with a premium on calmness 
and care — the contestant squeezes 
off 60 shots in three hours. The event 
is called “free” because the pistol 
may be designed or altered in almost 
any way except caliber (.22). The 
standard gun has been the Hammerli, 
a Sw'iss-made prima donna which is 
so touchy that a mere increase in 
temperature or a slight breeze will 
cause an unintentional shot to be 
fired. American shooters have shied 
away from the free pistol event be- 
cause they could not get used to the 
gypsy ways of the Hammerli: the 
new electric pistol, though it can be 



PISTOL MECHANISM is activated 
when trigger (1) hits contact screw 
(2), completing circuit powered by 
batterie.s (3). The electromagnet 

(4) pulls down the sear connector 

(5) , releasing rotary sear (6) and 
allowing striker (7) to slam into 
firing pin (8) which fires cartridge. 
Gun is recocked and made ready for 
next shot by pulling striker back. 
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TRIGGER "ALMOST TOO LIGHT TO FEEL" 


triggered by a feather (above), can- 
not go off accidentaliy. In Europe, 
furthermore, slow-fire free pistol 
shooting has been a highly popular 
sport for decades. The Russians alone 
have thousands of qualified free pis- 
tol experts; America has about 20. 

The Hi-Standard electric pistol, 
which was rushed into the hands of 
the U.S. Army Advanced Marksman- 
ship Unit at Fort Benning, Ga. in 
March, will even things up. Shortly 
after delivery, free pistol shooters like 
Sergeant First Class Nelson (Abe) 
Lincoln and Master Sergeant Roy L. 
Sutherland threw away their Ham- 
merlis for the new gun. Already they 
are shooting scores far superior to 
winning marks in recent internation- 
al events. The Advanced Marksman- 
ship Unit will provide almost all of 
the 10 American shooters in the Olym- 
pics, and their free pistol shooters 
will use High Standard’s electric 
weapon. With it, they expect to win. 

It is not unfitting that the first 
eight of the new pistols should have 
gone to the AMU; it was there at 
Benning that the gun was conceived. 
M Sgt. Herman Gano, a 31-year-old 
armorer, figured that a simple electro- 
magnet, actuated by self-contained 
batteries in the grip (see diagram), 
could fire a free pistol far more 
smoothly and quickly than the com- 
plex mechanical system of springs 
and lever arms normally used. Gano 
turned his basic idea over to High 
Standard’s Gary Wilhelm, who com- 
pleted the design. 

The result is a supergun, the best 
free pistol in the world. One of its 
virtues is that it gets rid of the bullet 

continued 
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Creme de Menthe 


There’s no more regal treat than a delicious Arrow 
Creme de Menthe frappe . . . either after dinner or a 
a casual drink. It adds a touch of luxury and glamour. 
Also delightful as a highball or over the rocks. 
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POSITIVELY PREVENTS SUNBURN! 

(OR YOUR MONEY SACK) 

That wonderful Sea & Ski tan goes deeper, 
stays smoother, lasts longer! And all the 
while — no burning, no peeling, no drying. 
Take Sea & Ski with you wherever you go! 


three times as fast as other free pis- 
tols. Thus, if the shooter is on target 
when he breaks the trigger, the 
chances are that much better that he 
will be in the bull’s-eye; there is that 
much less time for the barrel to waver 
off target. 

“But the main thing,’’ says th > 
gray-haired Sergeant Lincoln, Ameri- 
ca’s best free pistol shooter, “is the 
confidence this gun gives you, It 
won’t fire, it can’t fire, unless you 
touch the trigger. No more of these 
accidental shots in the dirt or up in 
the air. And the trigger pull is the 
lightest ever. This is the first gun I've 
seen where the trigger pull is too light 
to feel.’’ In fact, the trigger pull is 
1 960 of that required to fire a .45- 
caliber revolver. 

The Advanced Marksmanship Unit 
has been pointing for the 1960 Olym- 
pic Games ever since its creation by 
the Army four years ago. The Army’s 
best shooters are all concentrated in 
this single 156-man elite unit at Ban- 
ning. “If we don’t have the best 
men,’’ says the commanding officer, 
Colonel Robin Montgomery, “we go 
out and get ’em. We use everything 
short of kidnaping.” 

In guns, ammunition, shooting 
jackets, testing equipment, machin- 
ery, tools and dies, and techniques, 
the AMU is concentrating on perfec- 
tion. The very boots worn by AMU 
shooters were designed at Fort Ban- 
ning. The whole effort has been, as 
Montgomery puts it, “to provide a 
hallmark for the Army, and to win 
shooting events for the greater pride 
and glory of the Army.” 

To achieve this end, the men of 
the AMU are not counting on the 
electric pistol alone. They will have 
had five months to work out with it, 
and they are making the most of their 
time. Right now the team is on a 
warmup tour in Europe, and one of 
its matches will be over the Olympic 
range in Rome. Meanwhile, its mem- 
bers fire 500 to 1,000 rounds a week. 
They run cross-country, lift weights, 
roll their eyes in vision-sharpening ex- 
ercises. Most of them have quit smok- 
ing (Lincoln smoked his last cigarette 
in October, plans to resume his pack- 
a-day routine after the Olympics). 
“We’re trying to beat the Russians,” 
says Gano. “That’s what it’s all 
about, and we think we’ve got ’em 
by the stackin’ swivel.” end 
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WATER POLO / Jack Olscn 


Rumble in the water 


Illinois beat New York in 
a game that reminded old- 
timers of the bloody past 

T oward the end of the second 
overtime period, several players 
seemed on the verge of drowning. 
Mouths slack, eyes slitted in nearly 
total exhaustion, they would sum- 
mon up short bursts of swimming 
energy, then sink back into the water 
like whipped sailfish. When the game 
ended, a few, gasping and floating, 
lacked the strength to climb out of 
the pool. It was a full five minutes be- 
fore all the players were on their feet 
and the congratulatory and concilia- 
tory slapping of wet rumps began. 

The scene was the indoor pool at 
the New York Athletic Club, and the 
game was water polo. At stake was 
the Senior AAU Indoor Champion- 
ship and, as in many past years, the 
contestants were the Illinois Athletic 
Club and the New York AC. Their 
rivalry' goes back to the turn of the 


century, but no game was ever hard- 
er fought than the one they played 
Saturday night. Long scratches and 
welts laced and mottled the bodies of 
the 14 players, and uldtimers at pool- 
side were reminded of water polo’s 
bloody past. 

There are, of course, no rules which 
can convert water polo into any- 
thing less than an aquatic battle roy- 
al, and the reason is simple: the ref- 
eree, stationed at poolside, can see 
only what is happening above the 
water. Thus one player may be seen 
shaking hands and shouting compli- 
ments to an adversary while, beneath 
the frothy surface, he is kneeing the 
same opponent mercilessly. This sit- 
uation has its corollary in the player 
to whom absolutely nothing is hap- 
pening. He contorts his face into a hor- 
rible grimace. The referee assumes 
that some dastardly deed is going on 
beneath and calls a foul on the other 
team. Water polo is full of nuances. 

Saturday’s game was played under 

aitifinucd 
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The NEW Dunlop Super Maxfli is the 
most consistently playable golf ball ever 
made — on tee, fairway, rough and green 
of every hole on the course. 


No ball outdrives it, none flies more 
accurately from your iron, none putts 
truer. And no other ball will stay as 
"pro shop white" . . . hole after hole. 


The NEW Super Maxfli owes its dis- 
tance and accuracy to its two-stage con- 
trolled winding and unique Energy-Bank 
liquid center. Its gleaming whiteness is 
guarded by a resilient armor of the tough- 
est, whitest finish yet devised — chem- 
ically bonded to the prime balata cover. 


New distance, new accuracy, new last- 
ing whiteness ... all are new reasons why 
you’ll tieter know hou good you are 
unitl you play a NHU’' Super Afaxfli. 


Sold only In pro shops . . . 
and unconditionally guaranteed under the 
Dunlop Bond of Master Craftsmanship. 
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DEANSGATE presents The Great Performer 


. . . a new kind of tropical made of 
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INGS r08 BETTER 


the so-called “international'' rules, 
which totally supplanted the old 
wide-open rules in the late 1930s. The 
object was to make a faster game of 
water polo by keeping more of the ac- 
tion on the surface and preventing 
players from attempting to drown 
their opponents except when abso- 
lutely necessary. On Saturday night 
a strict observance of the rules was 
often absolutely necessary. 

The history of the Illinoi.s-Xew 
York game has been written in blood. 
In the 1911 match four players were 
carried unconscious from the pool, a 
spectator smacked New York Cap- 
tain Joe Ruddy Sr. in the jaw and 
for his trouble received a similar 
blow right back. A riot began, police 
were called, and Mrs. Ruddy and 
Anna Held, in the audience, fainted. 
So, in effect, did the AAU, which 
promptly dropped tlie game from 
its list of accepted sports. 

The American authorities softened 
enough to reinstate the sport in 1914, 
and the classic championship rivalry 
was born when Illinois won its first 
title that same year. They had col- 
lected three more by 1922, when New 
York took home its first gold medal. 
In all, Illinois has been national cham- 
ion 24 limes and New York eight. 
Six other clubs have divided the elev- 
en remaining championships. 

Before the game the New Yorkers 
plotted their halting-English strategy 
(only one of their seven starters is a 
native American: two are Hungarian, 
two Swiss, one Dutch and one Ger- 
man ). “Whatever you do," counseled 
Hungarian-born Ervin Veg, “don’t 
lose your patient!” Said a German- 
accented voice: '‘And remember, we 
are going to stay in there and the 
game w-in!’’ And, but for a freak play. 
New York would the game have won. 

Two minutes after the action be- 
gan Illinois had hit on two goals, 
both by Don Good, who without 
touching the bottom of the pool, 
which is illegal, can pop himself 
waist-high out of the water and fire 
blistering goals w'ith either hand. 
Good’s first shot rattled off the goal 
post and caromed into the 10-foot- 
wide goal; his second rattled off the 
face of burly New York Goalie Andre 
Grosjean, a Swiss who can imprecate 
in three languages and who, on this 
occasion, did. 

The pattern of the game became 
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immediately clear. Illinois had the 
faster and stronger swimmers; New 
York had the veterans. With an Illi- 
nois player out for fouling, the New 
Yorkers scored a goal on a pass from 
Werner Seher (German) to Max Wirz 
(Swiss), who was planted squarely in 
front of Illinois Goalie Frank Con- 
nor (American). W'irz porpoised into 
the air and slapped the ball into the 
goal in one continuous motion. Six- 
teen seconds later New York tied it 
at 2-2 when Hungarian-born Steve 
Molnar fired in a straight bullet from 
20 feet out. Goalie Connor, a mathe- 
matics professor by trade, never had 
a mathematical chance. 

The game crunched on, and a 
mighty drama began in front of the 
New York goal. Stationed there was 
Illinois’ “holeman," stolid Sam Koo- 
istra, one of the very best water polo- 
ists in the world and forward on the 
U.S. water polo team in the 1956 
Olympics. Illinois players would pass 
the ball to Kooistra (much as guards 
pass the ball to the pivot man in 
basketball), and Sam would then 
attempt to turn and whip it into the 
goalmouth. But he was inhibited in 
this by the hero of the night, a bird- 
legged veteran named Don Tierney, 
a 1948 U.S. Olympic goalie who at 
30 is now a pharmaceutical executive. 
Every time the ball came to Kooistra, 
Tierney was metamorphosed into a 
whirling machine that seemed all 
knees and elbows, He made red dents 
up and down Che broad torso of Koo- 
istra and virtually swamped Koois- 
tra’s vaunted fast hands. The power- 
ful Kooistra still managed to score 
four goals, at least two of them while 
Tierney was riding him like a surf- 
board. Even so, the total was low for 
Kooistra. Had it not been for Tier- 
ney's inspired work, Illinois and Koo- 
istra would have iced the game in the 
first half. As it happened, the Mid- 
westerners led only 7-6 at half time. 

Hardly had the second half begun 
when New York’s Seher tied the score 
at 7-7 with a line-drive shot from 12 
feet out. Now the players were begin- 
ning to tire. They had been in almost 
constant grueling motion for 30 min- 
utes. (Water polo halves are only 
10 minutes long, with five minutes 
out between halves. But players jock- 
ey for position continuously during 
frequent stops, so the total playing 
time is close to 50 minutes.) Goals 
came more slowly. Arms leadened. 

continued 
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STICK OR SPRAY... 


TWO YOU CAN TRUST 

for all-day, every day 
deodorant protection! 


OLD SPfCE STfCK DEODORAXT 
. . . applies and dries faster than any 
roll-on, cream, or ordinary stick. 
Keeps you certain-safe from shower 
to shower! 1.00 i,iuh i.ix 


OI.D SPICE SPRAY DEODORAXT 
. . . fastest-drying anti-perspiranl 
spray known to man. Non-sticky, 
non-irritaling; protects ihrougli 
(he longest day! 1.00 piusux 


Both in travel-light, unbreakable plastic. 

CHOOSE OLD SPICE STICK OR SPRAY... FOR SOCIAL SECURITY! 
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Hathaway discovers the India Madras print 


uso it today are a small group 
of Indians south of the Punjab. 

Our all-cotton Madras sltirts 
can be had in all sorts of colors 
and patterns, at about 59 each. 

For free Dictionary of Shirts 
and Shirtings — write to C. F. 
Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 
Call Oxford 7-5566 in N. Y. 


CHRONIC ATHLETE’S FOOT? 

Try the New Remedy Selected for Use 
by the United States Olympic Team! 


/ very rare) 



T iii.s MADKAS is the real and 
uncopiable thing. Spun, 
loomed, dyed, and printed in 
India entirely by hand. 

It will probably be the rarest 
shirt you’ve ever owned. That 
unusual block print dates back 
to the Idtb century. As far as 
we know, the only chaps who 


The most common foot ailment among 
men and women today is that type of 
ringworm known colloquially as “ath- 
lete’s foot.” It is as annoying as it is 
common — and so persistent that many 
find it difficult to get rid of or control. 
Now. after years of research, science has 
developed a new way to treat this infec- 
tion. It has proven so successful it was 
written up in the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy (Vol. No. 77). Recently it was se- 
lected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team. 
The secret of this remarkable new treat- 
ment is a unique, painless type of io- 
dine* — world’s greatest antiseptic — 
that kills all kinds of germs and fungi, 
but doesn’t burn or sting tissue — is 
actually so safe it can be used on even 
the most tender skin. 

Specifically designed to treat athlete’s 
fool infection, this painless form of io- 
dine has been prepared in (1) liquid 
form to kill infecting organisms by con- 
tact, and (2) in spray-powder form to 
guard against re-infection from socks 


and shoes. Both liquid and powder are 
found onlv in new Isodinc Athlete's Foot 
Treatment kit. 

Use Isodinc Athlete’s Foot Treatment 
as directed with this remarkable guar- 
antee: you iiiusi get rid of chronic ath- 
lete's foot sufl'ering and you niu.si pre- 
vent its return — or we will gladly give 
you double your money back. Get new 
Isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment at 
your drugstore today— no prescription 
needed. 



Tenipens shortened. Two players were 
thrown out for fighting. Scrambling 
for a pa.s.s, Tierney whacked solid 
Kooistra’s chest with a thump that 
could be heard in the packed bal- 
cony. Kooistra was driven three? feet 
deep into the water. Good “hole- 
man” that he is, he came up impas- 
sively, spouted whole Jeroboams of 
water, and went back after the ball. 
A short pass to Don Good, a lob 
shot over the upstretched arms of 
Grosjean, and Illinois was ahead 8 7. 
At 4:25 of the half, Seller smashed 
another line drive into the Illinois 
nets. The game wa.s tied again. Then 
Seher and long-suffering Kooistra 
were ejected for brawling, followed 
shortly by another matched pair of 
adversaries. Now there were only four 
swimmers, plus goalies, on each side, 
and a lengthening 25-yard pool to 
negotiate. Poolsiders agreed that who- 
ever scored ne.xt would win. 

ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 

They were wrong. Another Illinois 
player was thrown out for fouling, 
and New York, with the extra man, 
scored at 7:39. It had only to hold on 
for two and a half minutes to regain 
the championship, but then a strange 
thing happened. New York’s Veg had 
the ball in front of his own goal, and 
Illinois players were all over him in a 
cloud of spray and elbows. “Id!" 
shouted Goalie Grosjean. “Id!” 

Veg lobbed the ball backward to 
Grosjean, but the hurried toss, inches 
too high, slipped off Grosjean’s fin- 
gertips and fell into the New Y ork goal 
for an Illinois score. The final whistle 
blew seconds later with the gallant 
Tierney plumViing the depth of his 
energy, attempting a last pool-leii jth 
rush. 

In the first three-minute overtime 
period, both teams scored. New York 
first, then Illinois, with New York 
minus a player and Kooistra back in 
the lineup (ejected players may re- 
enter the game once a goal has been 
scored). Kooistra, free for once from 
Tierney, slammed one in from 22 feet 
straight out to make the .score 10 -10. 
In the second overtime Illinois' Art 
Koblish broke into the open, forcing 
Gro.sJean to commit himself, and 
pushed a dainty little pop-up over the 
goalie’s head. The rumble was over, 
nobody was killed, and Illinois was 
still champion. end 
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GET THIS FREE BOWLING INSTRUCTION CERTIFICATE! 

Compliments of your local "Magic Triangle" Bowling Center 


If you’ve bowled only a few times — or have 
never bowled before— now’s the time to take 
advantage of this special offer from your local 
“Magic Triangle” bowling proprietor. Learn 
to bowl the easy way — the correct way — at 
your local “Magic Triangle” Bowding Center, 
and have fun while you learn! Your local 
“Magic Triangle” bowling proprietor has 
everything you need to get the most out of 
America’s favorite sport— pleasant surround- 
ings, competent instructors, and the best in 
bowling equipment by AMF— including AMF 
Automatic Pinspotters with the exclusive 
“Magic Triangle” Signaling Unit. So act now 
—fill out the coupon and send it to AMF, for 
your FREE Bowling Instruction Certificate! 


OFFER LIMITED-SEND IN TODAY] 
Don't wait — get started now on the fun that 
comes from bowling. Send the coupon to AMF 
today. Your FREE Bowling Instruction Cer- 
tificate will be sent to you by return mail. 

Q I would like to bring a friend. Please send extra certificate. 


Name. 




City 

State 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEETHE 



AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 

SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE 4 FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF BUILDING . 261 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. N- Y. 



Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, heart- 
burn or other symptoms of acid indigestion 
can c.iuse distress. So for on-the-spot relief 
carry delightfully flavored Phillips’ Tablets 
with you. Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better— almost instantly— because they contain 
one ol the world's fastest antacids. Handy 
pocket tins of 30 tablets. Bottles of 75 or 200. 


PHILLIPS’ 

TABLETS 

WEED ’em and FISH! 

weeds which foul up motor ’V 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Khap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 

sure results. For free in- 
formation write 
Beasof-Hill Corporation, 6o« 



Jacksonville, Ark. 


"TOTEM CLUBS IN BREEZE' 

—says chief. "Make’m golf heap easy. No gruni 
going uphill. Cariies lull set war clubs, heads- 
down, feels like feather. Plenty room in 
pockets. Folds up flat, lakes litlle space in 
wigwam. $39. 95 — no like'm, gel wampum 
back. No lose scalp to other braves, 
get'um Breeze yourself!" Free booklet. 


BREEZE CLUB CART 

114 Lincoln Bldg., Ml. Vernon, Wash, 



STORM BREWING? 



acole in inches and millibars is desired for yachts 
and cruisers. Flange type case. 4'^dia. is heavily 
chromed to resist corrosion <^2236. S9.95. At Marine 
Supply dealers. Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Rochester. New York and Toronto. Ontario. 


DEADLY SPRAY 

coniiinied from page 21 

Health ofiicials said it was not a men- 
ace to human beings. Dr. Kirby Hays, 
an entomologist who was sent to Ar- 
gentina by the state of Alabama to 
study the ant on its home grounds, 
reported that the people of Argenti- 
na considered the insect beneficial be- 
cause it attacked a number of destruc- 
tive insects. Last week the National 
Wildlife Federation asked Congress 
outright to stop or drastically modify 
the fire-ant control programs, point- 
ing out that “the fire ant is a nuisance, 
but nothing more.” The value of its 
control, said Louis C. Clapper, act- 
ing conservation director, “is more 
than offset by long-term damage to 
wildlife, fish, domestic livestock and 
poultry and beneficial soil organisms.’’ 
The department itself cut down the 
recommended dosage of two pounds 
per acre to a quarter pound per acre, 
with a second spraying of the same 
amount three to six months later. 

Meanwhile, biologists were follow- 
ing the trail of the sprayers. At the 
Twenty-fifth North American Wild- 
life and Natural Resources Confer- 
ence held last month in Dallas, Dr. 
James B. DeWitt, of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, delineated the 
results of research he and his co- 
workers had conducted at the Patux- 
ent Wildlife Research Center near 
Laurel, Md. 

It was Dr. DeWitt who listed the 
o9 species of poisoned animals that 
had been obtained from areas sprayed 
for fire ants. The list included song- 
birds, quail, rails, ducks, rats, mice, 
raccoons, foxes, snakes, frogs and 
fish. Dr. DeWitt also reported that 
earthworms, an important food of 
some birds, taken as much as 12 
months after treatment of an area 
with the pesticide, contained from 
one to 10 parts per million of hepta- 
chlor epoxide. 

The cost of the fire-ant program 
has been great. During three years 
Congress has appropriated $7,200,000 
for the spraying. With additional 
funds appropriated by state legisla- 
tures, the total cost has risen to be- 
tween $10 and $12 million. Mean- 
while, both the spraying and the 
controversy continue, although some 
states have reduced or withdrawn 
financial support of the program. 

Most of those \.vho are in violent 
opposition to such massive spray pro- 


grams agree that pesticides have be- 
come an unavoidable part of the econ- 
omy. However, they do make strong 
pleas for a revised approach to the 
problem. Instead of stronger poisons 
with wide killing ranges they urge 
less toxic but more specific chemicals 
and the use of spot methods of appli- 
cation rather than the wholesale dos- 
ing of big areas from airplanes. Above 
all, they plead for greater cooperation 
between biologists and those exercis- 
ing control programs. 

A bill to that effect, called the 
Chemical Pesticides Coordination 
Act, was introduced in Congress on 
March 31 by Representative Leonard 
G. Wolf of Iowa. This bill would re- 
quire advance study of the effects 
upon fish and w’ildlife before any fed- 
eral program using chemical pesti- 
cides could be undertaken. It would 
require not only preliminary study by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
but also by the game and fish depart- 
ment of the state affected. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service would be directed 
to cooperate in developing methods 
that would achieve the necessary con- 
tTol.s while minimizing damages to 
wildlife resources. 

A VIEW OF BLACKEST PESSIMISM 

Many of those taking an active 
part in the controversy feel that this 
is a good step, but that a much 
broader appraisal of the mass use 
of chemical poisons is needed. Dr. 
Wallace of Michigan State, viewing 
the drastic toll of robins and other 
birds after his investigations, ex- 
pressed a view of blackest pessimism 
and indictment: “The current wide- 
spread and ever-expanding pesticide 
program poses the greatest threat 
that animal life in North America 
has ever faced— worse than defor- 
estation, worse than market hunt- 
ing and illegal shooting, worse than 
drainage, drought or oil pollution 
and possibly worse than all of these 
decimating factors combined.’’ Dr. 
Cottam, more temperate but no less 
positive, argued for “selective and 
specific pesticides which we can use 
to control pests without significant 
detrimental effects to other public 
values or to other members of the 
biota which are of high economic, 
social or recreational importance. It 
has been done before.” Dr. Cottam 
concluded, “The possibilities are 
there, and the promised rewards are 
worthy of our best efforts.” end 
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niG BOUNCli: Once just acrobat’s equipment, the 
trampoline is ai out to succeed Hula-Hoops as 
America’s newest rage. In this week’s issue 
I.iFF.’s tun-filled pictures sliow you some enthusiastic 
new fans getting their kicks. 

DROP-OUTS: Twelve million youngsters will quit 
high school in the next ten years without 
graduating, although most have mental capacity to 
do the work. Why do they do it? Part one of 
an urgent new Life series tells the sad story behind 
the staggering statistics. 

GROUCHO: Every comedian dreams of playing 
Hamlet, but for the most precocious of the Marx 
brothers, the goal w^as Ko-Ko in '’The Mikado.” 
Groucho’s dream comes true in a forthcoming 
TV production and Life shows you the hilarious 
results at rehearsals. 

BIG .JUMP: Steeplechasing, an English sport for 
the past century, is equally hard on man and horse. 
This week’s Life captures all of its excitement 
and rugged thrills in 10 memorable pages 
of full-color photographs. 

END OF .\.N ERA: Burlesque today, for most 
people, is a dirty word, but it was once fun for all the 
family — gaudy, often vulgar, but rarely indecent. 

hat happened? For the real story, don’t miss 
Life’s excerpts this w'eek from the 
new book, "The Night They Raided Minsky’s.” 



OUT TODAY 




The Zoomatic -greatest advance in 8mm movie cameras since Bell & Howell 
originated electric eye photography! You zoom from wide 
angle to dramatic close-ups (I) ; view the zoom(2); shift to 
slow motion instantly (3); the electric eye lens sets itself®. 
Only the 8 mm Zoomatic zooms in perfect focus, whether 
you’re catching a put-out at third or a baby’s smile six feet 
away. Discover Bell & Howell’s fabulous new world of Zoom. 
Zoom movie cameras.. .Zoom movie and slide projectors, too! 
FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION > Bell & Howell 



SPORTING HOLLYWOOD 


Long before the Dodgers, the gaudy, giddy stars of movieland made 
Los Angeles a feverish sports town. Today’s stars are a more 
serious lot, but the zany legends are not forgotten 


by GERALD HOLLAND 

I T HAS BECO.ME almost axiomatic 
in the last couple of years to say 
that it took the Dodgers to make Los 
Angeles a big-time sports town. Look 
at the white-shirted frenzy that de- 
velops in the Coliseum on game clays, 
runs the argument; look at the movie 
bigwigs who now make a fetish of the 
game— Jeff Chandler traveling to San 
Francisco for Opening Day, Jerry 
Lewis hollering from his box seat as 
though he were acting on the set, 
Bing Crosby owning a piece of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, Bob Hope buying 
into the Cleveland Indians and the 
Rams. Was it ever like this before? 
Ask those who see Los Angeles as the 
coming, if not actual, sporting capital 
of the nation. The answer is of course 
it was, and not so long ago at that, in 
the great and gaudy days when Hol- 
lywood was in its finest flower and, 
man for woman, one of the most fe- 
verishly sporting communities of all. 

This is not to imply that Hol- 
lywood’s sporting interests have in 
any way diminished; but they have 
changed. Today's stars are sportsmen 
of a more serious order; they are sober 
participants, investors, businessmen. 


Fred Astaire f professionals agree he 
could be a topflight golfer if he want- 
ed to give it the time) owns a string 
of race horses, and so do Betty Gra- 
ble and her husband, Harry James. 
Director-Producer Mervyn Le Roy is 
president of Hollywood Park. James 
Cagney owned trotters until recent- 
ly and now concentrates on breed- 
ing Morgans. Ronald Reagan (who 
broadcast the Cubs and White Sox 
game.s in Chicago before he went to 
Hollywood) has jumpers, and Dan 
Dailey is master of hounds at the 
West Hills Hunt Club. Jimmy Stew- 
art is an ardent hunter and fisherman. 
Gable hunts. Cooper skin-dives. Bing 
Crosby, besides his share of the Pi- 
rates, operates the major golf tourna- 
ment that bears his name. Gordon 
Mac Rae and Dean Martin are dedi- 
cated golfers, and so, when he is not 
airborne, is Bob Hope. Bill Holden, a 
superlative gymnast, has started a sa- 
fari club at Nairobi in Kenya, Africa. 


TUNMS PLAYER Ginger Rogers typified 
a lime when stars loved sports in a big 
way — und made them a big produclion. 


Among the younger artists, then 
skiers and golfers and tennis pla; 
horsemen and sailors, and Rock 1 
son himself confesses that he 
principally for the time that he 
spend on his boat. Samuel Gold 
has two gardeners working full 
on his croquet courts and spot 
a tournament every summer, 
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SPORTING HOLLYWOOD continued 

David Niven and Louis Jourdan are 
among the actors who play in it. 

But all thi.s is pallid stuff compared 
to the old days, when the Hollywood 
Stars provided minor league baseball 
and the big sporting event of the 
week was the Friday night fights at 
the Olympic Stadium, an entertain- 
ment that attracted the top movie 
stars and featured Lupe Velez scream- 
ing her lungs out at ringside, 

This era is recalled with the pub- 
lication of a biography of Louis 
B. Mayer of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
[Hollijicood Rajah, Henry Holt &, Co., 
$5.50), by Bosley Crowther, the mo- 
tion picture critic of The New York 
T iinca. Mayer and his colleagues, Dar- 
ryl Zanuck and Sol Wurtzel of 20th 
Century-Fox, along with their associ- 
ates and underlings, brought to sports 
precisely the same attitudes and tech- 
niques that they utilized in their pic- 
turemaking. In short, they played to 
win. Mr. Wurtzel, for instance, made 
up his foursomes from the ranks of 
those writers and directors whose op- 
tions were coming up. Mr. Wurtzel did 
not lose. Mr. Mayer, on the other 
hand, insured his own good showing 
by playing five balls from every tee 
(he used three caddies) and scoring 
himself on the best shot out of five on 
each hole. No sensible man, he used 
to tell his colleagues, would accept 
the ruinous odds of one-ball golf. 

Zanuck was an all-round athlete 


and a good one. He had to excel at 
every sport he took up. He had been 
a flyweight boxer in the Army, and 
to polish his style he often went a few 
rounds with the former world cham- 
pion. Fidel La Barba, who was then 
on the studio payroll as a writer. 
Douglas Fairbanks, an incomparable 
natural athlete, brought Bull Mon- 
tana, the wrestler, from the East just 
to work out with him. The studio paid 
the tab. Bing Crosby used to insist 
that a certain character was a con- 
sultant on every picture he made. The 
consultant’s only duty was to bring 
Bing the score by innings of all Pa- 
cific Coast League games played by 
the Stars of pre-Dodger days. 

A BLAK HINT WITfi THE BOSS 

Zanuck was as fearless as he was 
tireless in pursuing his sporting inter- 
ests. Big-game hunting, skiing, box- 
ing and croquet were among his other 
sports. An invitation to join Zanuck 
in a sporting holiday amounted to 
a command. Director William Well- 
man tells of what it was like to go on 
a bear hunt with the boss. 

“We went to British Columbia,” 
he said. “You had to shake the por- 
cupines out of the trees at night. It 
snowed. We had to break trail for the 
horses. We were snowbound for three 
days. Zanuck cba.sed a grizzly for 30 
hours and came back with a sprained 
ankle. We forded various rivers 20 
times. We lost the horses carrying our 
medicine. I got blood poisoning. It 


was the ruggedest, damndest trip 
you’ve ever seen. But you know 
what? Zanuck loved it!” 

In the beginning, Zanuck’s polo 
was a pickup sort of game on the Ace 
Hudkins ranch, which adjoined the 
Warner Brothers lot. But by enlist- 
ing such prime talent as Hector Dods 
and Aidan Roark, Zanuck worked his 
team’s way up to the polo field at the 
Riviera Country Club and eventually 
to the Midwick Country Club in Pasa- 
dena, and it was at the latter that 
someone remarked that Zanuck had 
the only polo team on which the horses 
were better bred than the men. 

During Zanuck’s polo phase, he 
was accustomed to carrying a sawed- 
off polo mallet wherever he went and 
to use it as a prop in outlining or crit- 
icizing plots at story conferences. Nat- 
urally, lesser personalities on the Hol- 
lywood scene began to cast about for 
sporting gimmickry of their own, One 
writer took to carrying a putter into 
meetings, and another pounded a 
baseball glove and fielded imaginary 
grounders as he walked around the lot. 
He was a good fielder but a poor writ- 
er, and got nowhere. 

One day recently, sitting in the 
library of his home on Coldwater 
Canyon Drive in Beverly Hills, James 
Cagney recalled another writer who 
ran into the same difficulty. 

“This fellow,” Cagney said, getting 
up to demonstrate, “would pitch an 
entire ball game while he was ad-lib- 
bing a story idea to a producer and 



CONKIDKNT c;<)i.FKR Dougks Fairbanks, asuperb natural athlete, entered the Brit- 
ish Open in 1931, failed to qualify but attracted this absorbed gallery of admirers. 


GOLFING HU.MOKLs I S Hopo and Crosby, caus- 
tic rivals on the links, proved true to old 
Hollywood tradition when both grabbed up 
shares in losing major league baseball clubs. 
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PITC'HKR Louis B. Mayer always wanted 
to be a ballplayer instead of a producer. 


his staff. He’d take his position in the 
center of the room, toss off a line like, 
‘Long shot of the city at night.’ Then 
he’d bend over and look for the sign 
from the catcher who wasn’t there. 
Maybe he’d shake off one or two as he 
tried to think of what to say next, 
'fhen there’d be the big wind-up and 
throw and the shaking of his head and 
the kicking of the rubber at a bad call. 
Now he was ready to advance the sto- 
ry. ‘Dissolve to medium shot of sky- 
scraper,’ he might say, ‘pan up to 
lighted window, dissolve to interior 
and cut to closeup of body sprawled 
across desk.’ Then, still stalling for 
time, he might bend over and finger 


a nonexistent rosin bag. Or he’d throw 
and run across the room to field a 
bunt. The more time he needed be- 
tween the fragments of his story idea, 
the more exciting the game got. He 
was a great pantomimist. One day he 
acted out the w’hole business so vivid- 
ly that when he announced that he 
had arrived at the big scene, a direc- 
tor yelled out, ‘To hell with the big 
scene! What’s the score?’ ” 

Cagney himself is a onetime ball- 
player, having been the catcher for 
the Yorkville Nut Club, a boys’ team 
in the New York City neighborhood 
in which he grew up. 

It is doubtful, however, that the 
screenwriter’s gambit would have in- 
fluenced the five-ball golfer, Mr. Louis 
B. Mayer. Mayer was as coldly real- 
istic and humorless about sports and 
his adventures in horse racing as he 
was about his business. In 1937, ac- 
cording to Crowther, Mayer was 
traveling royally through Europe 
with his M-G-M colleague and pal, 
Joe Schenck. On the schedule was 
a visit to a famous blood specialist 
of .\msterdam, Dr. Isidor Snapper, 
It was Schenck, not Mayer, who 
wanted to consult the doctor, but 
Mayer put himself down for a check- 
up to maintain equal status with 
Schenck. Before the touring poten- 
tates reached Amsterdam, word came 
that Dr. Snapper was fishing in Nor- 
way. Where Schenck and Mayer came 
from, there was always a way to re- 
solve such disappointments. There 


was here, too. M-G-M's European 
representative was called in and or- 
dered to produce Dr. Snapper forth- 
with. The representative, a trained 
Hollywood operator, found that Dr. 
Snapper’s daughter was in love with 
a musician. The musician was offered 
a job in Hollywood on condition that 
he persuade the daughter to persuade 
the doctor to hurry home. It worked 
like a charm, and soon Dr. Snapper 
had finished with Schenck and was 
telling Mayer that while there was 
nothing organically wrong with him, 
he was rather tensed up and should 
relax more, possibly find a hobby. The 
doctor pointed out that many wealthy 
men found the breeding and racing 
of Thoroughbred horses an interest- 
ing diversion. When Dr. Snapper 
happened to mention the Aga Khan 
as an example of a well-to-do horse 
fancier, Mayer perked up. To be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the 
Aga Khan was status indeed for a man 
who had started as a junk dealer. 

Mayer bought his first horse from 
his dear friend, Joe Schenck, and, in 
the best Hollywood tradition of 
friendship, Schenck unloaded the 
worst horse in his stable on him, a 
dog named Marine Blue. Mayer bore 
Schenck no grudge but the transac- 
tion taught him that he needed ex- 
pert counsel. So he had an agent rep- 
resent him at the Saratoga yearling 
sales, and a little later he purchased 
Main Man from Jerome B. Respess 

conlhi tied 



COLO CLAYKR Darryl JCanuck {left), here shown with .stars Eric Martin, Aidan Roark 
and Laddie Sanford, played well and took the game into studio conferences with him. 


r R o Q i! F T p I, A Y i; H Sam 
Goldwyn, who wrote his 
own rules, has become the 
gamc’.s warmest advocate. 




IIORSK BRKKDICR JatTlHS CiiRney now just 
raises Morgans but still fondly recalls 
the days when producers fought critics. 



YOtiA KNTIII'SIA.ST Tony Randall iabwei 
and Hunter Jimmy Stewart show modern 
Hollywood search for serenity via sport. 



SPOUTING HOLLYWOOD covthiaed 

of California for $17,000. When Main 
Man won the San Jose Handicap at 
Bay Meadows that winter and May- 
er found himself being photographed 
in the winner’s circle, he was thor- 
oughly fascinated by his new business. 

It always was a business with May- 
er. He ran his stable as he ran M-G-M. 
He expected both to show a profit. 
He had built M-G-M into the Xo. 1 
studio by assembling Hollywood’s 
greatest lineup of stars. In racing, 
he decided to invest heavily in the 
most promising stock and bloodlines, 
and he confidently expected that 
equine stars would develop. 

Quite a few did. But before they 
did, Mayer also called upon the best 
exploitation techniques of the mo- 
tion picture busines.s. As an attention- 
getter, he offered to buy Man o’ War, 
then standing in Kentucky, for $1 
million. Samuel D. Riddle, the own- 
er, replied that Man o’ War was not 
for sale at any price. Mayer also of- 
fered a million for the great English 
sire, Hyperion. Lord Derby, Hype- 
rion’s distinguished owner, was hor- 
rified. “Though England be reduced 
to ashes,” he said, "Hyperion will 
never leave these shores.” 

Mayer owned the greatest money- 
winning filly up to that time in Bush- 
er, purchased from the late Colonel 
E. R. Bradley in 1944. Busher won a 
total of more than S;100,000 and was 
named Horse of the Year in 1945, the 
second filly ever to win that title. It 
was along about this time that May- 
er, searching for a pretty compliment 
to pay Greer Garson at a dinner, 
finally referred to the lovely M-G-M 
star as the Busher of motion pictures. 

Mayer himself was honored as the 
leading breeder in the country in 
1945 by a vote of the New York Turf 
Writers. A few years later he decided 
to liquidate his stable. While he was 
in racing, says Biographer Crowther, 
Mayer was happy. Moreover, adds 
Crowther, he not only improved the 
breed {especially in California), but 
he improved himself. 

The big men in the movies not only 
acquired sporting interests, but soon 
after rising to eminence began to pay 
more attention to their own physical 
fitness. Everybody who was anybody 
had his personal masseur and his pet 
exercises. With so many beautiful 
women around, a man’s vanity alone 
was enough to make him watch his 


waistline. The nonperforming big 
shots also seemed to fancy them- 
selves as men of action who could 
settle any argument with their fists. 
Mayer himself is credited with hav- 
ing punched Samuel Goldwyn, Wal- 
ter Wanger and Charlie Chaplin, as 
well as a number of lesser persons. 
Zanuck would fight anybody who 
crossed him at the drop of a hat. One 
memorable incident occurred when he 
was producing Public Eneoiy, the 
first of the Cagney gangster films. 

Zanuck was describing the big final 
scene to Jack Warner in the presence 
of Director Michael Curtiz. As old 
movie fans and young television ad- 
dicts will recall, the scene has Cag- 
ney’s corpse delivered to his home. 
When the door bell is answered, the 
cadaver falls into the living room, a 
shocker of a finale. AVarner thought 
it was too shocking, and asked Curtiz 
for his opinion. Curtiz said he was in- 
clined to agree— whereupon Zanuck 
hauled off and knocked him cold. 

Some of the non-body-contact 
sportsmen of Hollywood may be 
found on Samuel Goldwyn’s croquet 
courts every afternoon. Most are 
members of the Goldwyn Croquet 
Club and have pledged themselves to 
comply with the rules of the club, 
written by Mr. Goldwyn himself. 
They are: 1) don't get excited, 2) cor- 
rectly remember balls you are dead 
on, 3) have patience with fellow mem- 
bers who are not as good as you are. 

THE UENliFITS OT CROCH KT 

Recently, in the living room of his 
liome behind the Beverly Hills Ho- 
tel, Mr. Goldwyn poured tea and 
spoke to the subject of physical fit- 
ness. He has been a lifelong devotee 
of long walks, simple exercises, daily 
massage and — until Mrs. Goldwyn 
presented him with the two croquet 
courts as a wedding-anniversary gift 
—an occasional game of golf. 

Mr. Goldwyn cannot say enough 
for the benefits of exercise or the game 
of croquet. He credits his recovery 
from a recent injury to his powers of 
resistance developed over the years. 
He had wrenched his knee during a 
croquet game, but it did not begin to 
bother him until he went East. His 
doctor in New York told him that an 
operation on the knee was impera- 
tive. At Columbia Presbyterian Hos- 
pital Mr. Goldwyn made a remark- 
able recovery, spurned crutches but 
eonlir.ued 



^here's a lot of satisfaction in pointing out some- 
thing good to a friend. I'hat’s why it often hap- 
pens that one cigarette out of a pack of Dual Filter 
Tareytons never does get smoked. 

People break it open to demonstrate its unique Dual 
Filter containing Activated Charcoal. They may not 
know why it works so well, but they do know this: It 
delivers far more than high filtration. It brings out the 
best taste of the best tobaccos— os no single filter can! 

Try a pack of Tareytons. We believe the extra 
pleasure they bring will soon have you passing the 
good word to your friends. 


fyeJutt 


Dual Filter does it: 

1. It combines a unique inner filter of 
ACTIVATED CHARCOAL. . . definitely 
proved to make the smoke of a ci ga- 

rette mild and smooth . . . 

2. with an efficient pure white outer 
filter. Together they bring you the real 
thing in mildness and fine tobacco 
taste! 


NEW DUAL FILTER 






Surprise 

of 

the 

Sixties 


Hillman is the beautiful British car that demonstrates the low cost of 
craftsmanship. Here is automatic transmission to make driving enjoyably 
easy, a custom-crafted interior that is comfortably roomy, with a 
Turnpike Power engine that gives you up to 35 miles a gallon. Compare 
the new 1960 Hillman with any other smaller import. And remember 
the price— from $1679 p.o.e. (Western states, slightly higher) 
A Bootes Product — a better buy because it’s better built. 



SPORTING HOLLYWOOD continued 

agreed to use a cane. He was walking 
around the hospital room when his 
knee suddenly gave way and he fell 
with a resounding crash that brought 
nurses and interns running with 
shouts of “Mr. Goldwyn has fallen! 
Has he broken his back? Call sur- 
gery!” etc. etc. They were astounded 
to find Mr. Goldwyn— who is 75 years 
old— struggling to his feet without 
assistance. Mr. Goldwyn made a 
short speech to the staff on the bene- 
fits of keeping fit. 

CKASH WENT THE OOLOK TV 

Later, having moved to the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Towers, Mr. Goldwyn 
received a call from Mr. William i’a- 
ley of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Over his protests, Paley had a 
color television set delivered to Mr. 
Goldwyn’s suite. Despite his distaste 
for television, Mr. Goldwyn became 
interested in it and when one pro- 
gram ended, he got up to switch to 
another channel. Once again, his 
knee gave way. This time, Mr. Gold- 
wyn not only fell, he crashed heavily 
against Mr. Faley’s television set, 
smashing the picture tube to bits. 
Servants came running, but again 
Mr. Goldwyn astounded them by 
getting to his feet without aid, and 
once again he delivered a short lec- 
ture on physical fitness. While telling 
the story in his Beverly Hills home, 
Mr. Goldwyn walked about the room 
without even a cane to assist him. He 
had made a complete recovery and 
would (he said) soon be ready for 
the croquet courts. 

Meanwhile, Hollywood will take 
note of other sporting diversions and 
be represented in force among the 
crowds of 90,000 that turn out for big 
league baseball and pro football. The 
present generation of stars and star- 
lets will crowd the golf courses and 
the tennis courts and sail the blue 
Pacific. So much will be going on 
that (as one of the Hollywood old- 
timers put it) even if the Dodgers 
lose the pennant, it will be forgotten 
in a week in the variety of feverish 
sporting activity in Los Angeles and 
at nearby Palm Springs. It’s all big- 
ger — and perhaps better— but still 
it’s not quite like the bush-league 
days when a man could win any 
game through sheer determination — 
and by putting the right people on 
the studio payroll. end 


NOW! YOUR DREAM BOAT COMES TRUE! 

At Last! Safe, Unsinkable Boats 


so EASY TO HANDLE! EVERYONE CAN AFFORD! 


THE FLITE FISH 



One Year Factory Guarantee 
Fantastic! Frankly, yes! These boats are revolutionizing the industry. Now top quality boats 
are within your price range! Advanced design and production methods make it possible for 
you to have all the remarkable features listed below at this low price! 


s.toKioiT i-ncAsuic lotr 


Kf null nuiii'in me v wni , U«NINC 10 MU" "4«u»l "nitM in 

’Send check for prompt delivery. Price FLITE FISH complete $99.50 plus $3,50 packing 
charge, AQUA JET complete $99.50 plus $10,50 packing charge. All prices F.O.B. factory 
New Jersey, If C.O.D. send $35.00 deposit or send check for full amount and save C.O.O. 
fee. NYC add 3% lax. you,, q,, 

ROY M. BLOOM, Inc. 274 Madison Ave., Dept. S 60 New Yoik 16, N. Y. MU 5-8171 


Quaffmans/lip 

A continuing Ir w excursion into the divers /I 
aspects of quaffing the finest of beers— CAEISBERQ 

A versatile beverage, beer. It has been 
used as legal tender, a sacrificial offering, a 
shampoo and a plain old thirst quencher. 
Back around 3000 B.C. the imperious Phar- 
aohs of Imperial Egypt paid off the help 
with four loaves of bread and two jugs of 
beer daily. Probably, the most generous beer 
dispenser of yore was Ramses III whose 
temple inscriptions reveal he pacified the 
gods by giving them 466.303 Jugs of beer. 
You can, if you wish, pacify your thirst with 
466,303 jugs of beer. You can also do it with 
one bottle of Carlsberg — the glorious beer 
of Copenhagen. Enjoy Carlsberg even more 
by quaffing from our 15.2 o/. beer mugs. 
Order 6 for $5.00, or §1.00 each from Dept. 
10, Carlsberg Quaffers, 444 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22. 




Brewed and bottled only by the Carlsberg Breweries, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Copyright 1960, Carlsberg ligeney, Inc., N. 16. 
SPOUTS ILf-USTIlATED hSnu 1960 8 5 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 


by ROGER WILLIAMS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The San Francisco Giants started as though 
they meant to wrap up the pennant be- 
fore May. In tricky Candlestick Park 
they bunched their hits for the runs they 
needed, rode to victory on the superlative 
pitching of Sam Jones and Mike McCor- 
mick. On the road they pounded out 31 
hits and 28 runs in two woolly wins over 
the Cubs. The surprising Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates roared back from two losses in their 
first three games to win seven of their 
next eight. The supposedly power-shy 
Pirates hit 12 home runs along the way. 
Vern Law turned in two tidy seven-hitters 
and Bob Friend cheered Pittsburgh hearLs 
with two complete-game wins in three 
starts. Taut pitching and light but effec- 
tive hitting brought the Los .\ngeles Dodg- 
ers four early wins in five home games, 
plus a nerve-tingling split in San Fran- 
cisco. But with no one but Don Drysdale 
able to pitch a complete game, the club 
failed to capitalize on pepped-up hitting 
and quickly fell behind the leaders. Man- 
ager Dressen of the Milwaukee Braves 
benched Crandall, yanked Spahn, relieved 
with Burdette and watched in anguish as 
hi ; stalwarts failed to play like the champs 
he's sure they are. Bob Buhl turned in a 
creditable six-hit victory, and Carl Willey 
took up some of the sudden slack in pitch- 
ing, but the only real bright spot was the 
play of Red Schoendienst. The Philadelphia 
Phillies were woeful on the road (lost 
five of six games) but snapped back at 
home to push up into fourth place. New 
Manager Gene Mauch shuttled men in 
and out relentlessly, trying to find a 
pa.s.sable combination. He got only one 
complete game from his pitchers (a three- 
hitter by Jim Owens) but had strong hit- 
ting from Harry Anderson and Bobby 
Del Greco. Recovering from their third 



TEAM LEADERS: 

BATTING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
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sickly start in as many years, the St. Louis 
Cardinals shored up their sagging defense 
and ran off four straight victories. Lindy 
McDaniel relieved in five straight games, 
yet heard Manager Hemu.s .say, “We don’t 
want him to overwork himself." The Cin- 
cinnati Red.s had no trouble winning when- 
ever they scored nine runs or more. But 
they were shut out three times in nine 
games, and though they rapped out 16 
hits in another they still couldn’t win it. 
The Chicago Cubs, tough customers on the 
Coast, ran out of pitching in Wrigley Field 
and plopped into the cellar. 

Standings: Pitt &-3, SF 7-3, LA 5-5, Phil 

5 6, S!L4-5, Cin 4 7, Chi 3-6. 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Allison, Wash (.577) 
Colavilo, Dot (-278) 
Minoso, Chi (.294) 
Woodling, Balt (.333) 
Fox, Chi (.333) 
Gardner. Wash (.308) 
Buddin, Bos (.304) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In* Produced 


5 8 13 

5 5 10 

3 6 9 

5 3 8 

5 3 8 

6 2 8 

4 4 8 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Skinnei, Pm(.361) II 6 

Groat, Pitt (.368) 11 4 

Clemente. Pitt (.341) 7 8 

Mays, SF (.472) 8 6 

McCovey, SF(.16l) 8 6 

Cepeda, SF( 333) 5 9 

'Derited by suhtraeliny HRs from RISls 


19 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Detroit Tiger fans, ready to stuff Presi- 
dent DoWitt in an outgoing Easter bas- 
ket that Sunday, suddenly saw a flag in 
sight as his new acquisition, Rocky Cola- 
vito, blasted three homers, eight RBIs 
to lead the Tigers to five wins in a row. 
Massive Steve Bilko added two home 
run.s, and the much maligned relief corps 
won three straight games. Off with a rush 
against the tail-enders, the New York 
Yankees had folks predicting a rapid 
return to normalcy. And indeed the Yanks 
looked good: Rookies John Gabler and 
Bill Short were poi.sed and hard to hit, 
and Ryne Duren relieved in fine fashion: 
Bill Skowron and Roger Maris combined 
for 20 hits, 14 RBIs. The Washington 
Senators opened impressively (10 runs, 
four homers, 15 Pascual strikeouts), and 
the momentum kept them in the first 
division. Bob Allison, copying the stance 
of departed Roy Sievers, shot into the 
league batting lead with 17 hits in 30 
trips. The Boston Bed Sox surprised 
people by winning almost half their games. 
Frank Malzone performed like baseball’s 
best third baseman and Jerry Casale, 
taught by Coach Sal Maglie to keep the 



PAST STARTERS were Don Drysdale, who 
yielded just 16 hits in three eoniplete 
games, Roy McMillan, who hit five HRs. 


ball low, set down the Yanks with three 
hits. Losers of their first two games, the 
Kansas City Athletics were stripped of 
golfing rights by Manager Bob Elliott. 
Said Elliott: “Let ’em stir lemonade and 
take the family out for a picnic.” Goaded 
to action, the A’s hopped on Cleveland 
twice. The ('hicago White Sox started 
predictably, with two one-run victories 
and telling hits by Minnie Minoso. But 
aside from the relief work of Gerry Staley 
and Ray Moore, the heralded pitching 
staff failed to produce. With Paul Rich- 
ards outmanaging everyone in sight (77 
players in five games), the Baltimore 
Oriolc.s roared off the mark with one 
win, five losses. The pitching hurt: none 
of the bright youngsters could finish a 
game and, again.st the Yanks, the team 
hit two grand-slam homers yet lost by six 
runs. The New, New Cleveland Indinn.s 
hit bottom and stayed there until Gary 
Bell finally turned back the Athletics. 
Even Manager Joe Gordon felt the hot 
breath of Frank Lane. Said Gordon wry- 
ly; “Everybody's afraid to send out hi.s 
laundry.” 

Standings: Del 5 1). NY 5-1, Wash 4-3, 

Bos 4-3, Chi 2- 3, KC 2-3, Clev 1-4, Ball 1-5, 
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How to boost your score in just one week! 

FREE bowling book by Don Carter, “greatest bowler of all time” 


How To Improve Your Bowling is 
just off the presses! It’s written by 
Don Carter, “the greatest bowler of 
all time.” And it’s yours absolutely 
free! Simply mail in the coupon at 
the right. 

And do it now. The thirty-two 
pages are jam-packed with pointers 
that can help you to improve your 
game immediately. For example, 
Carter shows how a slight adjust- 
ment of your grip can turn a “dead” 
ball into a live, “working” hall. How 
a simple change in your stride can 


bring the ball under complete com 
trol. How the length of your back- 
swing can affect your accuracy. How 
important your “spin” is. How to 
achieve it, and control it. And many 
other pin pointers. 

Whatever your bowling problems 
are, you’ll find real help in Ilow To 
Improve Your Bowling. It is pro- 
duced in the interest of physical 
fitness by Equitable, the company 
famous for Living Insurance — v/ith 
benefits for the living . . . for better 
living. The Equitable Life Assurance 


Society of the United States. Home 
Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 1, New York, ©i960 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
Box 1S4S, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 

Please send me absolutely free Don 
Carter’s 32-page book: lIow To 
Improve Your Boicling. 
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POWER-BILTS 



Building a sound golf swing takes time 
and the right kind of practice. The right 
clubs arc important too . . . and here's 
where Power-Bilt.s can help you. Power- 
Bilts are designed to "cooperate'' with 
your swing. An exclusive H. & B. manu- 
facturing technique — Tru-Arc Balancing — 
distributes the weight so that your club 
is always working for and with you through 
every phase of your golf swing. 

Feel (he difference for yourself that this 
H. iSl B. refinement in weight distribution 
makes. See and swing Power-Bilts 
at your pro shop. 

W'rhe today for free, full-color catalog- 

Address Hillerich & Bradsby Company, 
Dept. SI-O, P. O. Box 506 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


OOLP' CIuXJBS 



mra/rnGi/m 


A STANDOUT . . . 

Look for Cessna's new swept 

elemeni in the odvonced new 
Flighf\Sweep design thot assures 
maximum use of power, 2 


Cessna* Aircraft Co. • Wichita, Kar 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BASKETBACL— ST. LOUIS HAWKS, who chanite 
roiichi'a almost with the seasons, got their 14th in 
13 years when fidgety Owner Ben Kerner con- 
iirmud pro basketball's worst-kept secrel. fclasy 
Ed Macauley, who won two NB.A Western Divi- 
sion tides, was out as coach bur in (upstairs!' as 
General Manager. Signed in his place: former Syra- 
cuse Coach Paul Seymour, who gets a ihree-yt-ar 
eontraet. .Signed in Seymour’s place by still- 
fuming Owner Dan Biasone: Alex Ilannurn, who 
was (irt-d by Hawks after winning NBA title in 
1958 and spent last two seasons eoaehing Nation- 
al Industrial I.rf'ague’s Wiehita Vickers. 

ABK SAPERSTKIN, jx-ppery little major-domn 
of elownish Harlem Globetrotters, announced for- 
mation of second pro league in Chicago. Acting 
I’reaident Saperstein, who alsn owns piece of 
Philadelphia Warriors, claimed franchises in 
Americiin Baskelhall League bad been granted 
to Chicago, Loa Angeles, San Francisco, Kansas 
City. Washington, D.C. and Cleveland. But there 
was still no league constitution nr board of direc- 
tors, and piny Is Lo begin next fall. 

BOATING — HARVARD crew, stroked hv Perry 
Boyden. over Syracuse (by IH lengths). MIT, 
Boston I.’, and Columbia, in 8:48.4 for IJi miles: 
HARVARD LIGHTWEIGHTS, stroked by 
Tony Goodman, over Boston’s Union RG (by 1 
lengths', Detroit BC and MIT, in 6:46 for I^h 
miles, for 22nd straight, Cambridge, Maas. 
NAVY, stroked by Joe Baldwin, over Princeton 
hy ‘i'/i lengths, in 9:13,2 for 1 miles. Annaiiolis, 


BOWLING. TED PITERA. Fa!! River, Ma.w., rolled 
240, set single-string duekpin record. Fall River, 
Muss. 

soxing-GENE Fl’LLMRR and JOEY GIAR- 
DELLO liutteri, slashed and hied their way to 
15-round draw- as Fullmer retained NBA version 
of world middleweight title, Bozeman, Mont, (see 
jniije i8'. 

CHARLIE SGGTT, .ilh-ranlted Philadelphia 
welterweight, 10-round decision over Frankifi 
(Kid; Anselm, Philadelphia. 

LKN MATTHEWS and DOUG VAILLANT. 
Ill-round draw, lightweights, Miami Beach. 
CARLOS HERNANDEZ, unbeaten Venezuelan 
lightweight, 12-round decision over Alfredo Urbi- 
na, Los Angeles. 

COURT TENNIS— JAME.S DUNN and WTLLIAM 
I. h'ORBES, I’hiladelphia, over Jimmy Bostwick 
nnd Dwight Davis III, New York, 6-0, 6-4, 6-3, 
U.S. open doubles title. New York. 

FOOTBALL— ART 'PAPPY' LEWIS, earthy West 
Virginia coach who led Mountaineer.^ to five 
Southern Conference titles, 58^8-2 record in 10 
years, resigned lo accept post us assistant coach 
and scout for Pittsburgh Sleelers. Placed on pro- 
bation by President Elvis J. Stahr three months 
ago after long running battle with athletic coun- 
cil. Lewis decided conditions "were impossible," 
His successor; Gene Corum, 39, onetime West 
Virginia lineman nnd former assistant to Lewis. 


GOLF— DOW FINSTERWALD, Tequesta, Fla., 
shot sparkling 69 on final round, finished with 27(i 
to win Greater New Orleans Open and $3,500. 
LOUISE .SUGGS, Sea Island, Ga., birdied 4 of 
lust 7 holes for 70, won Dallas Open wilh 281. 


HARNESS RACING- SU MAC LAD: $25,000 tree- 
for-al! trot, 1 m., in 2;06}i, after leader Senator 
Frost was disqualified "for crowding around pad- 
dock turo,” Rousevelt Raceway. Stanley Dancer, 
driver. 

HOCKEV — GLENN HALL, sure-handed Chicago 
goalie, edged Montreal’s Jacques Plante by single 
vote, joined teammate Bobby Hull (league’s lead- 
ing scorer), Montreal’s Center Jean Belivcau and 
Defenseman Doug Harvey, Detroit's Right Wing- 
er Gordie Howe and Defensemitn Marcel Prono- 
vosl on NHL All-Star team, .Selection is worth 
$1,000 to each lirst-lcam player. 

HORSE RACING KENTUCKY DERBY hope- 
fuls were out in force, TOMPION, C. V. Whit- 
ney’s winter-book favorite, ran away from \’ic- 
toria Park and Pied d’Or In stretch, sprinK'd (xwen 
furlongs in 1:21?3 lo win $7,500 Forerunner Purse 
lit Keeneland: NOBLE NOOR, picking up slack 
when favored T. V. Lark faltered badly, swept 
out of puck to take $44,. 500 California Derby at 
San Mateo. Noble Noor was hurt, however, and 
oul of Derby. Perhaps most impressive perloriu- 
ance of week was scored by Louis Wolfson’s 3- 
year-old FRANCIS S., who never was nominated 
for Derby but will make I’rcakncss. Moving swift- 
ly and surely under Willie Shoemaker’s expert 
hands, Francis S. run down Derby-bound Never 
Give In. won l‘« mile $96,100 Wond Memorial 
by easy 2>ii lengths in 1:50',-, al Aqueduct. 
UEINZl: $27,875 Laurel II„ 1 ! „ m., by noso over 
Piano Jim, in 1:50, Laurel. Howard Grant up. 
HAL MARBUT: Mary Mellon SI.. 2 m. lover 11 
jumps), by 3^4 lengths over Oul of Reach, in 3:47, 
Middleburg. Va. William H. Turner, Jr. up. 
FLUCTUATE: Grand National Point-co-Poinc, 


3 m.. by 4 lengths over Theodoric, in 6:04.6, But- 
ler. Md. 1). Michael Smithwick up. 

MOTOR SPORTS JACK BRABHAM. Aussie 
world driving champion, 154.2.'i-mile noncham- 
pionship Grand Prix of Pau tor Formula II cars, 
in Cooper, with 63.88 mph average, I’au, France. 
JOHN HII-L, Memphis, pushed his Volvo at sur- 
prising, unsouped-up 68.6 mph average, wnn 21- 
mile race for G and H I’rodurtion cars, Grand 
Prairie Grand Prix sports car races, Slut tgart, Ark. 

JWDO — IIARUO IMAMURA, Fresno, Calif., over- 
all individual title. AAU championships, Tampa, 

SOCCER -GLASGOW RANGERS, over Kilmar- 
nock, 2-0, SeoHiah Soccer Cup final, before 108,017 
at Glasgow’s Hamiiden Park. 

TENNIS- BARRY MAGKAY, nation’s No. 2 am- 
ateur, tuned up his power game, defi'ated Aussie 
Neale Fraser, 7-5, 6-3. 6-4, in River Oaks singles 
final, Houston. 

RAFAEL OSUNA, Mexican Davis Cupper at 
use, over Dennis Ralston, U.S. Junior cham- 
pion, 6-3, 7-5. men’s singles title, Ojai Valley 
(Calif.) tournament. 

TRACK AND FIELD— SHOTPUTTERS slacked off 
hot pace of (irevious weeks but were still impres- 
sive. Husky BILL NIEDKR, with fi<4d to him- 
self in Kansas Relays at Lawrence, pushed iron 
ball 63 feet lOK inches to break listed world rec- 
ord: DAVE DAVIS got off 62.foot SJ^-inch toss, 
outhurled rivals Parry O’Brien (61 feel 7Ji i and 
Dallas Long (61 feet 2W' in Mt. San Antonio Be- 
lays at Walnut, Calif. Other Mt. San Antonio 
winners: LEW STIECLITZ ran 10,000 meleiM in 
30:19.2 for new U.S. citizens’ record: MRS. OLGA 
CONNOLLY. Boston, 169 feel 61^ inches in dis- 
cus for new U.S. women’s record: Husband UAL 
CONNOLLY, 225 feel inch in hammer throw: 
K. C. YANG, liCLA freshman from Nationalist 
China. 7,892 points in decathlon. 

DYROL BURLESON, Oregon, burst past Stan- 
ford’s Krnin Ciinliffe on final turn, won brilliant 
mile with energy lu spare in 3:58.6, fastest ever 
for American. Eugene, Ore. (eee paoe 7). 

JOHN THOMAS, Boston U., soared 7 feet ^ 
inch in dual meet with Dartmouth, tied U.S. 
outdoor record, Hanover, N.H. 

PAAVO KOTILA, durable 32-year-old Finnish 
farmer, finished ^ mile ahead of American pur- 
suers, won Boston Marathon in 2:20. •54. 
KATHY CHUBB. Vancouver Olympic Club, new 
U.S. W'omen’s record of 59,4 for 440, Seattle. 

WATER POLO— ILLINOIS AC, over New York 
AC, Il-IO, for AAU senior indoor title. New York 
<«ee page 71 '. 

WEIGHT LIFTING — WALTER IMAHARA, South- 
western (La.) Institute 132-pounder, broke four 
records (285 pounds for eloan and jerk, 215 jxiunds 
for snatch, 220 pounds for press, 72D-pound total 
lift', was voted “best in meet.” NCAA cham- 
piunships. College Park, Md. Team champion: 
Pitt, with help of victories by Heavyweight Ken 
SmyLhe and I6.S-pounder Richard I’rueger. with 

MILEPOSTS -HONORED: JOHN W. HANES, 
onetime investment expert who retired from busi- 
ness world lo seek relaxation among Thorough- 
breds; as "man who did most for raring in 19.59," 
by New York Turf Writers. Hanes reorganized 
New York racing as chairman of board of irusli'es 
and chief executive officer of New Y’ork Racing 
Association. Others honored, mostly for connec- 
tion wilh Horse of Year Sword Dancer: MRS. 
ISABEL DODGE SLOANE, mistress of Brook- 
meade Stable, leading owner and breeder: Brook- 
meade’s ELLIOTT BURCH, nation's top train- 
er; Jockey EDDIE ARCARO, for "all-round rid- 
ing excellence" and especially his outstanding ride 
aliuard Sword Dancer in Woodward Stakes. 
RESIGNED; DR. ECGENE (PIGGY' LAM- 
BERT, 53, former l.\ of Arkansas fiiutbiill and 
baskethnll star, who wearied of being on firing lint- 
after 11 successful basketball coaching years at 
Arkansas and Memphis State, four so-so seasons 
at Alabama (his 1959- 1960 team won 7, lost 17'; 
to return to .Memphis State as alhlelie director. 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


SHABBY SHOW 

Sirs; 

You may have verified or changed your 
opinion of the Snead-Rudolph golf match 
after viewing the recent rerun on NBC. 

This match was played under strict 
USGA rules, and I resent your implica- 
tion that it was shabbily done. 

Both bags were checked for the correct 
number of club.s on the first tec. There 
was a delay in setting up the cameras, 
which could explain Snead’s assertion 
that in the interim his caddie, a local boy 
from Bermuda not too familiar with 
USGA rules, returned to the golf .shop 
and, seeing a club Sam had used for 
practice, replaced it in the Snead golf bag 
without informing Sam. 

You say that Snead purposely dubbed 
.shot.s to lose. You report that Sam was 
aware of hi.? disqualification at the 11th 
hole but informed no one. Now follow the 
play. Snead played very well, hut not as 
well as Rudolph, up to the 16th green. 
He four-putted a very treacherous green. 
Flayers have four-putted greens before 
and will again, to go 1 down. On 17 Snead 
recovered brilliantly and sank a good 
putt for a 3 and a win to square the 
match. He lost the match by three- 
putting the 18th from a spot on the green 
that required a miraculous approach putt 
to get the ball anywhere near the hole 
and down in regulation figures. After the 
clubs were returned to the golf shop more 
than .50 yards away Snead announced 
that he had too many clubs and had to 
lose. I believed Sam, bul. without any 
positive proof I could not, as a com- 
mentator, make Rudolph’s victory a hol- 
low one. The way the youngster went 
head and head with the veteran Snead 
and came on to win indicated to me that 
no matter how difficult it was for Sam to 
lose, if would have been a hell of a lot 
tougher for him to have won on this par- 
ticular day. TV has helped golf. Thai’s 
my intent. 

Bob Crosby 

New York City 

• Whatever Mr. Crosby’s intention 
may have been, the rerun of the con- 
troversial Snead-Rudolph match 
made no new friends for either golf or 
television. What w'as already a shab- 
by show was made an even shabbier 
one because “the unctuous statements 
which accompanied the rebroadcast 
made it plain that the entrepreneurs 
of the show were wittingly capital- 
izing on their shabby notoriety” 
(Editorial, SI, April 25). Jack Gould, 
the TV-radio critic of The New York 
Times, spoke for all friends of honest 
golf and honest television when he 
wrote: “It would have been far bet- 


ter for NBC to apprise viewers on 
April 3 of the information that it had 
received rather than permit the au- 
dience to think it was watching a 
bona fide contest.” — ED. 

HAUNTED MAJOR 

Sir.s: 

We were very pleased with Sports II- 
LUSTRATEd’s two-part condensation com- 
prusing about 40% of the whole of Robert 
Marshall’s The Ilaimled Major, pub- 
lished by us in book form the other day. 
However, lest there be any confusion as 
a result of your introductory precede (SI, 
April 18), let it be repeated that in book 
form The fiaiinled Major runs 192 pages 
long and is not merely an element for 
anthologies. 

Sumner Putnam 
President, Ives Washburn, Inc. 
New York City 



MORE POWER TO HER 

Sirs: 

Percy Cerutty, coach of Herb Elliott, 
doesn't like women athletes. Women, he 
implies, .should just aim to look beautiful. 

I’d like to answer Mr. Cerutty like 
this: 

The striving for arete, the Greek con- 
cept for excellence, .should not be con- 
fined to one sex. If a woman wants to 
add the 100-meter dash to her activities, 
more power to her. 

Columnist Red Smith says that a na- 
tion that can produce Marilyn Monroe 
but fails in the Olympics need not feel 
disgraced. What would be wrong with a 
nation that could produce Marilyn Mon- 
roes putting the shot? 

H.arribt Lincoln 

Leonia, N.J. 

co7ilinued 
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19TH HOLE continued 


TURF: WINSOME WILLIE 

Sirs : 

After reading the article EveruOnng 
Is For Keeps (SI, April 11), I decided it 
was time someone said something nice 
about William Hartack. 

Every time I pick up a newspaper or 
magazine some writer is blasting him 
about his personality. They say he is not 
a gentleman like Eddie Arcaro or Willie 
Shoemaker. He is not a gentleman like 
Arcaro or Shoemaker because he is Wil- 
liam Hartack and no one else. I may be 
wrong, but personality does not win a 
horse race. Skill, determination, strength 
and courage do. Mr. Hartack has all of 
these qualities. 

Although 1 know people will strongly 
disagree with me, I say that Mr. Hartack 
is one of America’s greatest jockeys. 

I. Nemo 

Nowmanstown, Pa. 

THINKING MAN’S GAME 

Sirs: 

Your story on the Ru.s.sian chess play- 
ers warmed the cockles of a chessnut’s 
heart. 

We chess fans form a small and ragged 
army, not as rich and well-fed as the eon- 
tract-bridge legions nor as loud and ag- 
gressive as the shock troops of bowling 


and Little League. But we would enjoy 
reading more than one chess story every 
three years. 

Anyhow, when you did give us a little 
article, you did it right. The story was 
excellent. It was as good as your Olympic 
coverage, in quality if not quantity. 

Grateful for these crumbs thrown to 
the thinking man’s game. 

Jim McKONB 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

GOLF: WHISTLE AS YOU WORK 

Sirs: 

The pictorial report on the Masters was 
most handsome, but I would like to see 
you campaign for a better pro-spectator 
relationship which could benefit the whole 
circuit. 

Let the PGA use its monopolistic pres- 
sure to require the prominent display of 
spectator courtesy rules on programs and 
adjacent to scoreboards. In the DeSoto 
Open, according to some reporters. Jay 
Hebert had to call two strokes on himself 
when a spectator inadvertently moved 
his ball. 

Let the PG.’V request the two big tele- 
vision programs which create the large 
unsophisticated galleries - to slip a few 
wise words on .spectator comportment 
into each telecast during the running 
comment on the match involved. 

Finally, but certainly not least, let us 
have all the young men on the tour act as 


if they were playing a game they enjoy. 

I suspect the prima-donna attitude is 
currently overworked. It is po.s.sible to 
compete in a light sport for large money 
without acting and looking as if you hated 
and de.spised everybody within 500 yards. 

John D. McDonald 

Sarasota, Fla. 

• Aye, aye. But Hebert’s penalty 
was imposed because a spectator 
kindly moved a stump in a w'ater 
hazard — not the ball inadvertently 
{no penalty for that). — ED. 

HOW TO PICK OLYMPIANS 

Sirs: 

I propose that Sports iLLUSTRATED’sca- 
pable writer, Jeremiah Tax, take the ini- 
tiative to correct an inequitable situation 
which was only hinted at in the Sports 
Illustrated arti cle (Tfie FfrslOlj/mpfans, 
April H). The Olympic ba.sketball selec- 
tion committee is compo.sed of eight 
NCAA repre.sentalives, eight from ihe 
AAU and four from the armed services. 
In a year in which the collegiate talent 
was overwhelmingly superior, the 12-man 
voting block of the AAU and the armed 
services placed five men on the 12-man 
squad. Many impartial observers felt 11 
or even 12 players deserved to be picked 
from the college ranks this year. 

A new system of selection is needed 
(perhaps through a committee] of NBA 
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professional coaches, many of whom nor- 
mally attend the tournament to search 
for talent. Only then will the most talent- 
ed and de.serving athletes be chosen to 
represent the U.S. in the Olympic Games. 

The lads competing for an Olympic trip 
should be picked on talent, not politics. 

Phil Robertson 

Philadelphia 

• Reader Robertson is right in assum- 
ing that organizational politics influ- 
enced the Olympic Selection Commit- 
tee’s choices in Denver— choices in 
which Sports IllUvSTRAted’s Jerry 
Tax did not concur. It is doubtful that 
our amateur officials would ever al- 
low professional coaches to participate 
in these choices. But one change in se- 
lection procedure is possible and 
would help: to give the Olympic 
coach a voice in picking his squad. At 
Denver, Pete Newell was not even 
allowed into the room where the Se- 
lection Committee met. — ED. 

DISSENT IN ST. LOUIS 

Sir.s: 

Regarding the transfer to St. Louis by 
the Chicago Cardinals {The Unhuppiest 
Millionaire, SI, April 4i, Mr. Wolfner is 
very happy, the local .sponsor, Mr. Griese- 
dieck, is getting the desired publicity, hav- 
ing already taken many bows, while the 
local fans are left unhappy at the way the 
transfer was stuffed down their throats 
without having had the opportunity to 
express their wishes on the move. 

The local sponsor had announced that 
he was .spending $40,000 on a committee 
of eight people to determine if the area 
wanted and would support pro football. 
What this committee did to determine 
that pro football was wanted is unknown. 
However, had the committee permitted 
the fans of this area to vote, had they 
printed the following ballot in the local 
new.spapcrs, I am positive that the Car- 
dinals would still be in Chicago: 

1 ) I vote for the transfer. 

2) 1 vole against the transfer, since 1 
desire the television policy of the previous 
years to continue, namely, television of 
all Chicago Bear or Cardinal home games, 
plus all road and home games of the Cleve- 
land Browns. 

Thai’s right. We will be giving up the 
Bears’ and Browns’ games for the privilege 
of paying $6 for a sideline seat, $5 for an 
end-zone seat to watch the Cardinals, 
with little or no television of road games. 
(Tt would mean $24 a game for my fam- 
ily, which is impossible for me. ) 

The point is, however, should a team be 
tran.sferred into another area without first 
being assured that the fans want the 
tran.sfer by popular vote? 

W. Lenoy 

East St. Louis, 111. 

• Let fan Lenoy remember that pro 
football is a private enterprise. He 
and other fans will have a chance to 
cast their ballots at the box office 
when the Cardinals line up in Busch 
Stadium. — ED. 
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Beefeater — symbol 
of integrity in 
British tradition 
and in the finest 
English Gin. 
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BEEFEATER GIN 


John Panks acquired the historic Sun- 
beam shown here by promising its 
British owner that the car would nev- 
er pass out of British hands. Panks, 
managing director of Rootes Motors 
in Manhattan and an Englishman 
himself, felt the nationalist overtones 
of the bargain clearly justifiable. One 
of five 1921 Sunbeams with similar 
characteristics {three-liter, eight-cyl- 
inder engine with twin overhead cam- 
shafts producing 108 hp and capable 
of 102.5 mph), this one competed 


with distinction ffifth place) in the 
Indianapolis “500” of 1921 and be- 
came one of the favorite racing cars 
of Britain’s great Sir Henry Segrave. 

The only one of the five originals 
that has not been “butchered” {i.e., 
modernized), the car has been com- 
pletely reconditioned by Panks, who 
plans to compete with it in vintage 
meets in the U.S. “It had been put 
out to pasture, but now it’s back,” 
he says delightedly. “It’s just like 
a Thoroughbred come back to life.” 
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Roll out the Rocks 


Stamps and model trains are fine hobbies but for spare-time fun 
that the whole family can take part in, consider rock collecting 

by CYNTHIA LINDSAY 


I F you see a man or woman hack- 
ing away at a pile of dirt or mound 
of stones with the concentration of an 
inmate working his way out of Alca- 
traz, and if the man or woman sud- 
denly lets out a war whoop, drops his 
hammer, picks up something in his 
hand, puts it to his mouth and licks 
it, then hops up and down in a pe- 
culiar St. Vituslike dance, do not call 
the police. It is a rockhound. Genus 
Americanus. Habitat North America. 
Young are known as pebble puppies. 
Harmless unless crossed when in 
search of specimens. 

When you saw the rockhound he 
was at work on a spot where, from its 
general appearance or locale, he had 
judged he might find a mineral speci- 
men of interest for his collection or his 
cutting machine. He found it. The 
reason he licked it was that this is the 
easiest way of telling how a stone will 
cut and polish. It cleans it off, and 


gives a sheen similar, momentarily, 
to that of a polishing wheel. The dance 
is peculiar to the species. It is known 
by a variety of names, including the 
Quartz Caper, the Rockhound Rock 
and Hounder’s Flounders. It may be 
translated as “Eureka! I have found 
it!” 

After the hound has completed his 
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diggings he will hustle home and get 
his treasures w’ashed as soon as possi- 
ble to show to his family or fellow 
hound. You can never tell the real 
beauty of a group of crystals until 
the dirt or clay is washed away. His 
next move, unless he is a dealer as well 
as a hound, will probably be to call 
other collectors and promptly trade 
or give away any excess specimens 
from his hunt. A primary rockhound 
trait is excessive generosity. 

At the risk of generalizing, I would 
say that practically all rockhounds 
are nice people. Despite the fact that 
some make a living from their hobby, 
few are out to see how much money 
they can make. Their generosity is a 
species trait that few other fanatics 
possess. If they love a stone and you 
love the stone, more than likely, if 
the hound is a really dedicated crea- 
ture, he won’t sell it to you, he’ll give 
it to you. 

Correctly speaking, a rockhound is 
not out after rocks, he is after miner- 
als. A rock is an aggregate of minerals, 
as in the case of granite, which is com- 
posed of feldspar, quartz, amphibole 
and biotite. To quote Dr. Frederick 
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H. Pough, who was the curator of 
minerals and gems for the Museum 
of Natural History in New York and 
is the author of one of the collectors’ 
bibles, A Field Guide to fiocks and 
Minerah: “Minerals are the building 
stones of the earth’s crust. They are 
stony mixtures of one or more of the 
92 relatively stable elements that 
man has found in the earth’s surface 
and its rocks. They have pretty def- 
inite formulas, and the things that 
go into them are the same no matter 
where the mineral is found. The 
quartz sand of Coney Island has one 
part of silicon and two parts of oxy- 
gen just like the quartz sand of the 
Sahara Desert. ... In general, a min- 
eral can be considered as a naturally 
occurring inorganic compound with 
fairly definite physical properties and 
chemical composition.” 

A NICE FEELING 

These inorganic compounds have 
existed as long as the earth itself, so 
why suddenly do roughly a million 
American citizens start burrowing in 
the earth and climbing to dangerous 
mountain heights in search of them? 
In the first place, it isn’t sudden. 
From the time the first shaggy Nean- 
derthal man called at the cave of a 
loved one and presented her with a 
shiny pebble, the earth’s inhabitants 
have searched for gems. A penguin 
will pick up a bright stone from the 
beach as a token of betrothal for his 
intended. If a monkey cage is filled 
with rocks, the monkeys will pick out 
the brightest ones. Same with people. 
A child’s first instinct when taken on 
a walk is to pick up a pretty stone. 
He never outgrows it. Man seems to 
feel better when holding, or owning 
or wearing a fragment of the earth. 
Most people wear some form of jew- 
elry. The Chinese carry “fingering 
pieces,” bits of polished rock, gener- 
ally jade or carnelian, in their pock- 
ets. They rub them between their 
thumbs and forefingers because they 
feel good. This human desire for a 
piece of the earth is responsible for 
millions of dollars a year going into 
mining, cutting and setting of gem 
stones. 

There are as many varieties of 
rockhound as there are rocks. Some 
collectors collect everything. Some 
specialize. There are those who col- 
lect only crystals, only moss agates, 
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only “picture” agates— so called be- 
cause their markings make miniature 
landscapes or seascapes. Some col- 
lect only fluorescent material. 

Regardless of the collector’s spe- 
cialty, the U.S. is a happy hunting 
ground for him. There is not a state 
in the Union that does not produce a 
stone worth collecting or polishing, 
and almost every gem stone known 
can be found within the boundaries 
of North America, includingdiamonds. 
There is, in fact, a spot called the 
Crater of Diamonds in Murfreesboro, 
Ark., which is now a tourist attrac- 
tion. For ?1.50 “You may find your 
own diamonds— anything you find 
under five carats is yours free, any- 
thing over, you pay a royalty.” When 
the ground has been pretty well 
picked over, Howard Millar, who 
runs the Crater, takes a bulldozer 
and cuts down to a new layer. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of gems have been discovered there, 
including the famous “Uncle Sam” 
diamond worth $75,000. 

There are sapphires, rubies and 
emeralds in North Carolina; tourma- 
lines, kunzites, aquamarines, agates, 
and numerous other gems in Cali- 
fornia; tourmalines in Maine; ame- 
thysts in Georgia; opals in Idaho; 
turquoise in Nevada and New Mexi- 
co. Diamonds may be found in 'Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama, although the only 
actual mine is in Arkansas. 

The minerals of interest to the col- 
lector are not necessarily of the gem 
variety, however. He may be after 
something called a geode, the dis- 
covery of which is one of the most ex- 
citing experiences for a rockhound. 
To an untrained eye a geode looks 
like the most uninteresting, dusty, 
colorless boulder. But not to a rock- 
hound. It is a magical moment for 
one whose knowledge of district or 
formation leads him to such a rock, 
to take his hammer, crack it open and 
display to the world a myriad of fairy- 
tale crystals which have been hidden 
for millions of years and are so beauti- 
ful that no cut stone can possibly 
surpass them. 

He may be looking for a gastro- 
lith, which is no more nor less than 
a digestive pebble from the stomach 
of a dinosaur and is as smooth and 
shiny as a tumbled stone — which in 
actuality it is. Dinosaurs, it appears, 
ate rocks as chickens eat gravel to 
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assist the digestion of their meals. 

He may be after a crystal which 
contains a bubble of gas trapped in a 
drop of water— caught inside when 
the crystal formed. There is fascina- 
tion in watching the rolling of a drop 
of water millions of years old. 

The hunter may, on the other hand, 
be after fulgurite. Fulgurite looks 
like black lightning, and it is. Rather, 
it is the result of it. Lightning oc- 
casionally strikes sand. The tremen- 
dous heat generated by the ligntning 
immediately melts and fuses the 
sand. It cools quickly, leaving the 
formation of the bolt itself. It is im- 
possible not to feel in some sort of 
tune with the universe when you 
hold froiien lightning in your hand. 

The rockhound has specific charac- 
ter traits unlike those of any other 
sportsman. He is with few exceptions 
scrupulously honest. Almost any deal- 
er will leave valuable specimens all 
over his counters where they might 
be easily picked up. One dealer, when 
asked the why of this blind trust in 
the public, said, “It takes a certain 
kind of mentality to be a rockhound. 
Dealers love browsers in their shops. 
After all, the dealers themselves are 
hobbyists, and they love it when peo- 
ple admire their merchandise. Be- 
sides, there’d be no percentage in 
stealing a specimen— you couldn’t 
ever show it to another rockhound; 
he’d be liable to recognize it. It's as 
if one of your children were stuck in 
a group of several thousand others; 
you’d recognize him, wouldn’t you? 
Why? Because you love him. Same 
with a rockhound— if it’s a good 
specimen he’ll know it anywhere.” 

Second character trait: humor. 
Another dealer, in Palm Desert, 
Calif., has incessant inquiries from 
would-be, unknowledgeable tourist 
rockhounds about whether there 
isn’t good material to be found in the 
desert around his place. They take up 
a good deal of his time, buy nothing, 
and when he says there isn’t any- 
thing of value or interest for a couple 
of hundred miles, they go right out 
and spend the day looking anyway, 
return to him and take up more of 
his time requesting him to identify 
their finds. He is patient with them. 
“That,” he will say to one, “is a fine 
specimen of idiotite.” And, “You 
have found some junkite,” to another. 
“And that is either deteriorite or in- 
feriorite, it’s hard to tell because 
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you’ve smashed it up so with that 
sledge hammer you used.” Mostly, 
they go away happy— still without 
purchasing anything. 

Third character trait: he is a non- 
worrier. The rockhound possesses the 
knowledge that the specimens he is 
collecting may have taken millions of 
years to attain their present form or 
may have been created by one great 
shattering cosmic disturbance. The 
knowledge gives him a broad point of 
view. This point of view is probably 
based on his feeling of eternity. The 
rocks he handles have remained in 
their present form despite thou- 
sands of years of human conflict 
and catastrophe and will so re- 
main even if our present civiliza- 
tion blows itself to bits. This 
knowledge of foreverness is in- 
clined to make today’s problems 
seem far less compelling. It also 
gives him a peculiar sense of 
time. I once had a date for cock- 
tails with Dr. Richard Jahns of 
the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, who was doing some work 
w'ith the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey in California. I was 
forced to break the date, as I 
had to leave for New York unex- 
pectedly. I was gone a year, and 
when I returned, saw Dr. Jahns, 
and said, “Isn’t this awful— it’s 
been a year since our date. We’ll 
have to do something about it.” 

“I’d love to,” he said. “But don’t 
W'Orry; a year is just a moment 
in the mind of a geologist.” That, 
of course, is a highly educated 
rockhound, but theidentical point 
of view exists in those less eru- 
dite than Dr. Jahns. 

Fourth character trait: A rock- 
hound may have a satisfactory 
field trip, or get a satisfactory polish 
on a stone, or make a satisfactory 
display of minerals for a club exhibit, 
but he is never satisfied. When a 
rockhound is after something, it 
doesn’t matter whether it’s in a mine 
tunnel which may cave in, or on a 
shelf of rock 30 feet in the air from 
which he may fall and break his neck 
— he has to have that specimen, 
that’s all there is to it. My then 15- 
year-old son and I once came drag- 
ging in from a stone hunt carrying 
sacks so heavy that neither of us 
would have lifted them for pay. We 
had been out since early morning 


looking for some quartz crystals in 
a vein of rock that ran along the 
top of a rock cliff and down into the 
surf of the Pacific. We had worked 
unceasingly with cold chisels and 
hammers and finally at the end of 
the day had dislodged some crys- 
tals and trudged up a quarter-mile 
hill, dragging sacks w'eighing prob- 
ably 50 pounds apiece full of rocks. 
When we arrived home we were both 
exhausted, but not so exhausted that 
we couldn’t get the rocks into the 
kitchen sink and start scrubbing 
them. My tired son would not have 
scrubbed himself, mind you, but the 
rocks, yes. My husband came in from 
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a hard day at the office and there was 
no dinner on the stove but a great 
many boulders in the sink. He is a 
very patient man. He just said, “Dar- 
ling, don’t you think we have enough 
rocks?” He doesn’t understand. There 
is no such thing as enough rocks. 

Fifth character trait: thirst for 
knowledge. Delmer Daves, writer, 
director, producer, rockhound ex- 
traordinary, responsible for such film 
successes as Destination Tokyo, Task 
Force, Broken Arrow, Demetrius and 
the Gladiators, and others, is a man 
of many interests. Collecting stones 
was not one of them until he was 


visiting the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York one day and saw 
the displays of fabulous gems. It wa.s 
plain love at first sight. He called a 
guard, asked who was curator of 
gems— could he see him and ask 
some questions? The guard said not 
to be ridiculous, Dr. Pough was a 
busy man and didn’t have time to 
stop and talk to everybody who 
came in. But Daves heard a laugh 
behind him and a voice said, “What 
do you want to know? I'm Dr. 
Pough.” Daves replied, “Everything. 
How do T go about learning to be a 
collector?” Dr. Poughsaid, “Anybody 
can collect things— paperweights, 
spinning wheels, bells or what- 
ever. The man who really enjoys 
collecting is the one who knows 
something about what he col- 
lects. If you want to start any- 
thing, don’t start in the middle, 
start at the beginning. Your 
knowledge is what will give you 
the pleasure.” 

Daves took Dr. Pough’s advice. 
He not only made field trips to 
collect specimens but completed 
university courses in mineralogy, 
which in turn led him into the 
study of geology, petrography 
and geomorphology. He has, in 
addition to his rock collection, 
a complete mineralogical library 
and is a student of crystallogra- 
phy and the microscopic study 
of minerals. He has completed 
33 volumes of mineral indexes. 
Daves’ scholarly approach to the 
hobby doesn’t alter the fact that 
he feels the same wonder and 
exultation in discovery shared by 
most rockhounds. Being more 
articulate than the average, he 
is able to voice the sensation of 
discovery: “It makes of every 
man a Columbus, to open a vein 
in rock, find an undiscovered pocket 
of gems, break open a geode and find 
the beauty within. What in the world 
could be more exciting than knowing 
that you are the first, after God, to 
see it?” 

That could be the most compelling 
reason of all for the popularity of this 
hobby. In fact, the number of rock- 
hounds who are scratching at the 
earth’s surface is increasing so rapid- 
ly, that some have wondered if it is 
possible that the supply could be ex- 
hausted in the near future. Not likely, 
but in the meantime, a lot of happy 
people are working at it. end 
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More than 70 industry “firsts” — many of 
them now standard outboard features — 
speak for Mercury’s engineering leadership! 
Mercury gives you exclusive features today 
which others will copy in years to come. 
Mercury “Glide-Angle” IVins are outstand- 
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• Exclusive Automatic Transmission gives you one-hand, 
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• Exclusive Glide-Angle Design, naturally weedless, takes 
you where many other outboards can’t navigate. 

• Exclusive Tilted Powerhead prevents accumulation of 
unvaporized fuel, permits smooth, steady trolling all day long. 

• Exclusive Jet-PropExhaust submerges fumes and sound 
far aft of boat; improves engine performance and reduces 
underwater drag, 

Mercury’s superior engineering gives you more of what you 
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performance-proved applications — gives it to you first! See 
your Mercury dealer for a demonstration ride. Nine new 
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'TAVERN’ TIME... 


It’s time to enjoy America’s friendliest Bourbon in 
America’s friendliest place! It’s National Tavern 
Month — and what a happy choice awaits you at 
‘Tavern’ lime tonight! 

There's Old Kentucky Tavern 100 Proof Bottled-in- 
Bond— the delight of generations of Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon fanciers. And there's Old Kentucky Tavern 


86 Proof, drawn from the same superlative stocks as 
the Bond. It’s the popular leader in the great new 
trend to milder Bourbon enjoyment. 

At either proof, you’ll be enjoying America’s very 
best Premium Bourbon. Glenmore Distilleries Co., 
“Where Perfection of Product is Tradition,’’ 
Louisville, Kentucky', ©iseo 


